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BROOMELL 
Improved 





The BROOMELL Lime Kiln embodies in its design every im- 
provement that a long experience in building kilns could suggest. 
It can be erected with unskilled labor at minimum cost. All joints 
of plates are covered with butt straps adding greatly to strength. cone at bottom. The sub-cone 
No riveting. Furnaces are of improved design giving long life to rests on heavy I Beams thus tak- 
the brick lining. Hearth plates for the furnaces are carried on ing all weight off of the cone sole 
cross beams which rest on 12 in. beams extending in one piece plate. Discharging gates are of 
through the piers. These beams can be extended to carry the improved pattern and run on anti- 
floor. Cooling Cones are provided with a heavy Cast Iron sub- friction rollers. Send for Booklet. 


A. P. Broomell, Manufacturer, York, Pa., U. S. A. 
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“PENNSYLVANIA” 
Hammer Crushers 





for 5 years the 
flements tried 
22-40 destroy it— 
YZzAbut today it is 
2] as good as new 







For Crushing and Pulverizing Lime, 
Limestone, Gypsum, Marl, Shale, Etc, 
Main Frame of Steel, ‘‘Ball and Socket” 
Self Aligning Bearings; forged Steel 
Shaft; Steel Wear Liners; Cage ad. 
justable by hand wheel while Crusher 
is running. No other hammer Crusher 
has such a big Safety Factor. 





PATENTED 


Pennsylvania Crusher Company 
A Keystone Kiln has stood—with top uncovered—since New York PHILADELPHIA Pittsburgh 








1914 at a deserted quarry of the Montgomery Lime Com- 
pany in Houchins, Va. 





Today it is being moved sixty miles to a new location 
by the Kimbalton Lime Co. It is as good as new! 


So satisfactory was its performance during the nine 
years of actual use that the Kimbalton Lime Co. has 
ordered a sister kiln to meet increased-production plans. 


a 


udlity Perforating 


Keystone Kilns | \\egprsuets 


* 


- 
~ 
Here you have proof of singular durability and work- , Catalog on Request 
ing merit. And note that the Keystone can be moved. 
This can be done with no other kiln. 


234 Kilns in Use to Date 


Steacy-Schmidt Manufacturing Co. 


York, Penna. 




















FOR 


Stone, Gravel, Sand, Etc. 


Perforated Metal Screens Ruggles-Coles Dryers 


for coal, clays, sand, stone, etc. 
They will burn less fuel than 
any other type and with their 
low power and repair costs are 
most economical to operate. 














ELEVATOR BUCKETS ° 


PLAIN AND PERFORATED 


General Sheet and Light Structural Work Ruggles-Coles Engineering Co. 


Built to Dry at the Lowest Ultimate Cost — 





° McCormick Building 50 Church Street 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. Chicago New York 
CARBONDALE, PA. WORKS: YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 








New York Office, 30 Church Street 














Cooperation is the thing—please mention ROCK PRODUCTS. 
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CUT OUT AND MAIL 





ROCK PRODUCTS, 


Special—T rial 542 So. Dearborn St., 


Chicago: 


& u b SC rl p ti on ) Here’s ONE DOLLAR for a special six 


months’ trial subscription. 


Offer!! Wie ts ee 


Address _.. ahaa acelin caadll 











This Is the One Useful 
Journal Dealing With 





Lime, Cement, Crushed Stone, 
Limestone, Sand and Gravel 


and all products of the 


Quarry, Pit and Bank 


This journal covers every phase MARKET 
of these industries— 
Production, the Selling end, and P RICES 


the Business side. 


Technical matter on engineering, oper- actin eagia ae arranged 
ation, machinery, etc., is highly prac- according to locality. No 
tical, written in plain English, with a more guesswork as to 
multitude of pictures. values. 








Whatever is noteworthy in the industry finds a 
place in ROCK PRODUCTS’ pages, with spe- 
cial attention to engineering features and oper- 
ating economies. 


Rock Products, 542 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


ROCK PRODUCTS is published every other Wednesday by Tradepress Publishing Corporation, 542 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. Subscription: $2.00 
a year in the United States, $3.00 in Canada. Entered as second class matter July 2, 1907, at the post office in Chicago, under act of March 3, 1879. 


A very useful journal, a very necessary journal, 
to every ambitious man in the rock products 
industries. 
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To say you saw the ad in ROCK PRODUCTS gives tone to your inquiry. 
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ws DISC CRUSHER 


“The Master Crusher” 


Piet en ily 
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March 12, 1949 
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Manufactured Under Exclusive License and Sold Only by 


Chalmers & Williams, 1425 Arnold St., 









Chicago Heights, Ill. 
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Service Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 


by manufacturers who know how 
—as we have specialized in our 
facilities and equipment for caring 
for the special requirements of in- 
dustrial users of wire cloth in the 
full technical meaning of your re- 
quirements. 


Can you appreciate this statement? 
Therefore it will pay you to get 


Our Service 
Our Products 
Our Deliveries 


Our Prices 


which demands 


Your Satisfaction 
Quality, Efficiency 
and Uniformness 


of Your Product 
LET US CO-OPERATE WITH YOU 


AUDUBON WIRE CLOTH CO., Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wire Cloth and Screening inall sizes and meshes made of Iron, 
Steel, Brass, Copper, pee 7, mag and Special Metals. Rock, 
Crushed Stone, Sand and Ore Screens. All grades Sieves and 
Riddles. Factory and General Offices— 


AUDUBON, N. J. 


4 Miles from Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Traylor Bull Dog Gyratory Crusher 


UST let a Traylor “Bull Dog” clamp its jaws on a bunch of “hard-heads” or trap- 
rock. Crunch, crunch, crunch—and it is all over. Handles the hardest stone as 
though it were chalk. 


Why? Because the eccentric is both longer and of greater diameter than any other. Its force 
is irresistible. 


But there are other features. For one thing, the shaft is much shorter and one hundred per cent 
stronger than standard gyratory shafts. 

Ever experienced trouble in lubricating? Not if you’ve used Traylors. They have the positive force- 
feed lubrication system. 

And the entire construction tends to reduce up-keep to a minimum—increase production to a maxi- 
mum—and to go easy on power. 






We make all kinds of Crushers. 
Tell us what youare in the mar- 
ket for and we will send you 
specific literature. 


Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co. 


Allentown, Pennsylvania 














NEW YORK LOS ANGELES CHICAGO wok A 
30 Church Street Citizens Bank Building Fisher Building Mohawk Bloc 
A 
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To say you saw the ad in ROCK PRODUCTS gives tone to your inquiry. 
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TRUCKS 


When you know the Sterling Truck as we know 

it—and as present owners know it—when you know 

motor truck efficiency as the Sterling Truck demonstrates it 

every day—you will agree with us that the Sterling Truck delivers on 
time on short or long hauls, and is al ways on the job for service. 


There is a Sterling Truck designed and built for every hauling require- 
ment. Built in 2 1-2, 3 1-2, 5-ton and super-capacity sizes — bodies of 
all types for all users. 





Write for complete information 
about the Sterling—the truck that 
hauls loads and delivers on time 





Sterling Motor 
Truck Company 


Builders of motor trucks ex- 
clusively for eleven years 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





It gets immediate attention if you mention ROCK PRODUCTS. 
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REXALL 


DOUBLE § 
The Belting Back of tl 


for Economy in Elevating and Conveyiniiasi 


There are 14 POINTS (and many more) in the favor of REX ALL{d@iher 
mental points you willenroll yourself in the LEAGUE OF REXALRE 


REXALL double-stitched BELTI 


1.—Is made of specially woven fabric 3.—It is thoroughly impregnated 
with a tensile strength of over 400 REXALL Compound which 
pounds to the inch of width per ply vigorously cold, heat, mois 
which gives it tremendous strength. eR 
: ‘ ternal friction and external 
2.—It is free from ply separation due to 
its double-stitched construction. 4.—and it is free from weather tr 


mb Imperial Bi 
a Le Main Office: 


ae 4 


120 Liberty Street BR: 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
512 Hippodrome B 
CLEVELAND, 0! 


205-208 
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ELTING| 


STITCHED — 


1919 


tiGreat Tonnage Records 


eyinsive Materials Under Outdoor Conditions 


LL dfithed BELTING. But even if you accept only the following four funda- 
<ALIBS and gain everlasting peace (as far as belting troubles are concerned). 


LTII 


orien Bring your elevating and conveying problems to us. You will not 
d which obligate yourself by having our engineering staff help you solve 
them in the way which will earn you the biggest returns on your 
belting investment. 














t, mois 
external 
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g Company 


iKinzie Streets 


30 

| 924 Kearns Bldg. 
CES: SALT LAKE CITY 

112 Market Street 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 


HIROIT, MICH. 


BRA 
podrome 5 
LAND, 0 


205-208 
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PLYMOUTH 


Gasoline Locomotives 









One ‘‘Plymouth’’ Gasoline Loco- 
motive owned by the J. E. Carroll 
Sand Co., Buffalo, N. Y., worked 
this double advantage for its owners 
from the very start: 


















It increased output over 50 per 
cent, and it enabled the company to 
produce for considerably less per yard 
than had been possible before. 


‘We find the ‘Plymouth’ operates 
quickly and efficiently,’’ President 


New York Norfolk Pittsburgh 





Philadelphia 





Cleveland 


Let it Boost YOUR Yardage, Too! 


J. E. Carroll wrote us after giving it 
a thorough-going trial. 


‘‘Plymouth’’ Gasoline Locomo- 
tives are really revolutionizing haul- 


age for sand, gravel, stone and cement 
companies all over the country. 
Don’t you want to know more about 
them? Our books contain live, in- 
teresting haulage stories—glad to 
send them with full particulars, if 
you will write, stating fully the con- 
ditions of your own haulage. 


THE J. D. FATE COMPANY, 210 Riggs Avenue, PLymMoutH, Oxo 


_ Detroit Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 











For better service say, “I saw it in ROCK PRODUCTS.” 


1919 
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Gehuinely Successf ul 
Plants:3.... 








Link-Belt Washeries are truly successful. They are built on 
sound engineering principles—not on a hit or miss plan, and 
represent the fruits of the combined engineering staffs of both 
the Link-Belt Company and the Raymond W. Dull Company. 


Much of the success of our washeries is due to our system of 
conical screens. Each set is mounted on a single shaft. This 
means less driving mechanism and less power. 

The materials are fed into the large end of each screen and 
travel toward the smallend. (See illustrations.) This method 
imposes the principal work upon the large end of the screen— 
which is the logical end for doing it. The large end has more 
perforations, more wearing surface, and is equivalent to a 
much larger screen of other types. It therefore has greater 
efficiency, requires less power, and has small upkeep expense. 
The screens have longitudinal joints and can be dismantled 
without disturbing the shaft. 

This type of screen does not require so much timber work 
for supports, neither does it require so great a height to install. 
It is made in four different sizes, depending on the capacity 
required and the nature of the material. 

Link-Belt Plants can be supplied to take materials from river 
bed with centrifugal pumps or drag line excavators, or from 
banks through system of conveyors. Each plant—large or 
small—is designed to meet your individual requirements. 
Write us. Let our engineers help you. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


LINK-BELT 


Sand and Gravel Plants 












We Also Make 


Elevators and Conveyors 
Link-Belt and Sprockets 
Silent Chain Drives 
Buckets 

Electric Hoists 
Locomotive Cranes 
Wagon Loaders 

Screens 


Write for Catalogs 
Place X in Square 
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‘ONE MAN — ONE MINUTE” 











“OPEN DOOR” LABORATORY MACHINERY 


CRUSHERS, GRINDERS, ROLLS, SCREENS, COAL CRUSHER AND SAMPLERS 


Every part accessible for quick, easy and thorough cleaning. No salting of sam- 
ples. Accurate, automatic adjustments while running. Hundreds in use all over 


the world. 
THE STANDARDS FOR MINES AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 


Crushers reduce hard rock and ores to % inch and finer. 

Rolls crush hard rock and ores from 1%” to 40 mesh. 

Pulverizers grind to from 80 to 100 mesh. . 

Coal Crusher and Samplers crush coal or coke to % inch and at same time auto- 
matically remove a 5, 10 or 15% sample. 


ALSO 


“OPEN DOOR” STEEL ELEVATORS 
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STURTEVANT MILL CO., BOSTON MASS. 


RRISON SQUARE 














It gets immediate attention if you mention ROCK PRODUCTS. 
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‘ONE MAN - ONE MINUTE” 




















CRUSHING, GRINDING, SCREENING, ELEVAT- 


ING, CONVEYING, WEIGHING AND MIXING 


No one doubts the saving effected by the Open Door which allows one man to do 
the work of a whole gang of men and in less time. Minutes replace hours. One 
man replaces many men—shut-downs, for replacements, inspection or cleaning, are 
short. Production is almost continuous, non-productive ‘‘waiting’’ labor is elim- 
inated; overtime and Sunday work is not necessary, all because everything is 
quickly accessible. The parts are easy to get at—the machines therefore can be 
kept in perfect condition for maximum outputs. 


If trouble occurs it is instantly found and remedied through the Open Doors—the 
machines do not have to be taken apart by experts and valuable time lost. Just 
swing the door open, exposing every working part, and remedy the difficulty. 





PATENTED 





PATENTED 





PATENTED PATENTED 








~ STURTEVANT MILL CO., BOSTON MASS. 


RISON SQU 





To say you saw the ad in ROCK PRODUCTS gives tone to your inquiry. 
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For Coarse 
Crushing 


Install the Telsmith Primary Breaker. It 
has (a) An unbreakable pillar-shaft—a 
huge bolt, clamping frame and crown into 
a rigid, dependable structure. (b) Enor- 
mous eccentric bearings, with oil pressure 
to remove heat and exclude dirt. (c) A 
parallel gyratory stroke, as long at the top 
of the head as at the bottom. The long 
initial pinch makes short work of the big 
chunks. They don’t slip or jump. (d) A 
short, heavy crusher structure that will 
stand up in the crisis, when the ordinary 
frame cracks. (e) The huge bowl. and 
crushing surfaces assure Big Capacity. 


Glad to send you Breaker Catalog No. 166. 


For Secondary 
Crushing 


Use the Telsmith Reduction Crusher. It 
combines features a-b-c-d-e, plus the fol- 
lowing striking advantages: (f) Open 
feed hopper, requiring no hand or mechan- 
ical'feeding. (g) A tremendous discharge 
circle, guaranteeing big capac- 
ity, free flow of rock from the 
bowl, low power consumption 
and very moderate upkeep. 
You can’t choke this crusher 
by over-feeding. (h) Free 
gravity discharge through the 
bottom spider. No centrifugal 
action and no plugging in the 
discharge chute. (k) Short, 
stubby frame and rigid shaft, 
both practically proof against 
tramp iron. May we send you . 
Reduction Crusher Bulletin 
No. 4-F-11? 


——,] 








Telsmith Breakers 
and Re-Crushers 


The top picture shows a No. 9 Telsmith Primary 
Breaker, designed to take steam shovel feed and crush 
to 4” size, at the rate of 250-350 cu. yds. per hour. 
Weight, 50 tons. Power required, 90 H. P. Lower 
picture shows the No. 4 Telsmith Reduction Crusher, 
designed to re-crush the product of a No. 7%, 8 or 9 
breaker down to 3%”, 1” or 114” size. Capacity, 50- 
110 tons per hour. Power required, 50 H. P. Weight, 
45,000 lbs. 


Smith Engineering Works 
3188 Locust Street Milwaukee, Wis. 


30 Church St. Franklin and 
New York City Channing Aves. 

110 W. Park Way St. Louis, Mo. 
N.S 208 N. Third St. 
Columbus, Ohio 


930 Oliver Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 
Garfield Bldg. 

Cleveland, Ohio 


325 W. Main St. 
Louisville, Ky. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 





























Saying, “I saw it in ROCK PRODUCTS,” will bring quick action. 
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Advertisers 


Please get your copy 
in immediately. The 
sooner your reserva- 
tion and copy arrives, 
the better attention 
we can give it. 


Readers 


Order, at once, the 
number of copies you 
wish. Associations 
desiring quantities 
are especially urged 
to order immediately. 





Don’t Miss This Issue 


AST year we published the first Agricultural Limestone Number. The eagerness with which it was 
received astounded even us—confident as we were that great interest existed. 


The number of copies printed did not nearly supply the unusual demand. This year we're getting 
out a greater supply and a greater magazine. It will be the next issue of ROCK RODUCTS. 


March 26th 


Agricultural 
Limestone Number 


Since our tremendous 1918 success—which filled us stuff. Just what you want to know about this profit- 
with unbounded enthusiasm—we have been collecting able branch of your business. 
data and photographs on all phases of agricultural 


: ‘ . It will pay you well to read the next issue from cover 
limestone: Production—Selling—Use—Progress. “ 


to cover. It will contain information you can turn into 
The March 26th issue will be a compilation of hot money. 


Unusual interest will be attached to this issue of 


Rock Products 


Tradepress Publishing Corporation : : CHICAGO, U. S.A. 


It gets immediate attention if you mention ROCK PRODUCTS. 
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Prices of Construction Material Should Not 
Be Cut Without Good Reason 


Rock Products Operators Must Not Be Stampeded into Indiscriminate Price Cut- 
ting by Maligning Politicians and Popular Misunderstanding of the Industries 


RODUCERS of the basic materials of construction 

—sand, gravel, slag, crushed stone, cement, lime and 
plaster—are undergoing a severe test. For, while peo- 
ple continue to pay, without grudging, twice to three 
times as much as pre-war prices for food, clothing and 
luxuries, misled by superficial newspaper articles and 
editorials, the same people, individually and collectively, 
through their government representatives, are clamor- 
ing for pre-war prices of building materials. 

So, as the construction season draws nearer and the 
policy of watchful waiting continues, every producer 
must resist strong temptation to cut his prices below 
cost in hopes of starting something. This is natural. 
It is doubtful if the threats of irresponsible politicians 
of state competition and the absolutely unfounded 
charges of profiteering have the least influence one way 
or the other with clear-headed business men. 

Nevertheless the situation is full of danger, particu- 
larly to the sand, gravel and crushed stone industries, 
which have only recently lifted themselves out of con- 
ditions of chaos and cut-throat piracy to the level of 
other legitimate business enterprises. Failure now to 
live up to the courage of their convictions will result 
in operators in these industries slipping back into the 
old ruts. 

He would be a most unwise and unbusiness-like oper- 
ator who would jeopardize the future of the industry by 
indiscriminate price-cutting on a gambling chance of 
gettine back his costs, later in the season, on orders 
or conditions which may or may not develop. In gen- 
eral the prices of these materials have advanced only 
from 50 to 75 per cent, while the prices of most other 
commodities have advanced from 100 to 300 per cent. 
Relatively speaking, a dollar today will buy a whole lot 
more improved road than it will buy wheat or other 
food staples. Relatively, gauged by the buying power 
of our inflated money, roads, pavements and other pub- 
lic works are the cheapest things on the market. 


The increase in prices of these basic building mate- 
rials over pre-war prices is practically wholly accounted 
for by increased wages and increased freight rates. The 
little margin that represents profit has been the result 
of improved methods of cost-keeping and an awaken- 
ing to what costs actually are. If the public and busi- 
ness men with whom the industries deal can be made 
to realize this, and that it only means better service and 
greater efficiency, no one will begrudge the honest op- 
erator his profit. Therefore, all should try by every 
means possible to take the public into confidence, to 
lay all the cards on the table, and lay at rest this heresy 
of “free” stone and “free” gravel. 

The threat of the politicians of Illinois to build a 
state cement plant is, of course, absurd. The business 
men and the public of this country have seen enough 
of government ownership and its attendant misman- 
agement, extravagance and inefficiency to want to try 
it out on any more industries. If the national govern- 
ment can’t operate the railways, or the telegraph or 
telephone lines, for less than double what private man- 
agement can accomplish, a fine job of running a cement 
plant would a gang of local politicians make! 

The offer of the Illinois farmer to give the state his 
gravel bank would be amusing if he did not represent 
«a good share of the interested public which has been 
grossly misled by the popular press into thinking that 
all material men are profiteers. Rock PRODUCTS is per- 
fectly safe in guaranteeing this gentleman that he would 
serve the state to far better advantage if he would lease 
his gravel deposit to a reputable operator, and, if he 
is patriot enough, donate the royalty to his beloved 
state. The state would then get the royalty and at 
the same time be able to buy the gravel for much less 
money than it would pay in wages to operate the plant 
as a public philanthropical institution. 

Now is the time when every rock products operator 
must keep a stiff backbone and hold on to the position 
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he has achieved for the industry only after years of 
unbusiness-like practices, to say the least. 
to know by this time that the game is not one that any 
All new competitors 
must build at costs two or three times the cost of 
existing plants, and the loading up of present plants to 
“volume business” has many pitfalls. 
ators have not infrequently “reduced the costs of opera- 
tion” in this manner, to find eventually that they had 
set prices too low to cover the overhead for the sea- 


novice can enter with impunity. 


son’s business. 
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He ought 


In the past oper- 


desirable. 
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Present prices of building material in general are 
justified and should not be lowered without good cause, 
That, does not mean a gambling chance on capacity 
crders or a speculation on a general wage decline, 
Moreover, falling prices of building materials might 
easily result in just the opposite to the end desired, 
Everybody would wait for prices to stop falling, or to 
1each their minimum, and the period of watchful wait- 
ing would be prolonged instead of curtailed. Early 
price-fixing of these materials by the Government is 











Next Issue of Rock Products Will Be Strong on Agricultural Lime and Limestone 


EGINNING with the next issue of Rock PRopucts 
the day of publication will be Saturday instead of 


Wednesday. 


This next issue, March 29, will be largely devoted to 
the production, promotion and sale of agricultural lime 


and limestone—nature’s own remedy for wornout and 
impoverished soils. 


This issue will contaim new and original matter re- 





lating to this rapidly growing branch of the limestone 
industry and its wonderful possibilities. 
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Promise of Lower Freight Ratesfor Mineral 
Aggregates—But Promise Only 


Consumers of Materials Expected to Keep Up Agitation That Immediate 


HERE ARE WELL FOUNDED re- 

ports coming from Washington, from 
governmental departments and from 
those who are watching the situation 
closely there, that the railroad adminis- 
tration is seriously considering the ap- 
peal of producers and of the state high- 
way commissioners and others for a 
substantial reduction in freight rates on 
building materials, including crushed 
stone, sand, gravel and crushed slag. 


Intimations of Reduction 


One dispatch sent by a governmental 
agency March 5, to an individual, stated 
that there was a strong probability of 
Director General Hines reducing rates. 
A. P. Sandles, secretary of the National 
Crushed Stone Association writes that 
Associated Press reports credit Director 
General Hines with the statement that 
rate reduction is not only possible but 
probable. On the other hand, while the 
sources of these statements make it en- 
couraging, those who have been fight- 
ing the battle are far from being positive. 
They have heard good and bad news be- 
fore. 

Those reports coming to Rock Prop- 
ucts through different channels all bear 
the marks of authenticity. but with this 
element of doubt: no one in Washing- 
ton, that is, the railroad administration, 
} 


Reduction Be Effected 


will give a definite statement or promise 
for a reduction for publication. 


Working on War Schedule 


Representatives of the Portland Ce- 
ment Association feel that a reduction is 
coming but that it may be a long way in 
the future: they believe the railroad 
authorities are trying to work out a 
new basic plan for a schedule, instead 
of applying the knife directly and slicing 
off the objectionable increase. Mani- 
festly the work of developing a new 
basis for rates will take months, where- 
as, it is pointed out, the need is great 
for immediate action to stimulate con- 
struction work. 


Consumers Should Act 


It is now believed that if the proper 
pressure is applied, if consumers of 
building material, big and small users 
of mineral aggregates, be told of the sit- 
uation that they will take a hand in the 
matter and perhaps be the means of get- 
ting prompt and _ satisfactory results. 
Producers should get busy among their 
customers at once. It is a time when 
speed and push may win the day. 

The effort now is to wipe out entirely 
the increase effected by Order No. 28 of 
last June; thereby putting the mineral 
aggregates industry back on its old 
basis. 


Nothing Conclusive 


Reports, however encouraging, must 
not be accepted at this hour as being 
conclusive. A let-up in the fight may 
cause a bad effect on the rate making 
powers, who may be led to believe that 
the demand for a reduction is not a na- 
tional desire for national need. 

During the week of February 17-22, E. 
Guy Sutton, secretary of the National 
Association of Sand & Gravel Produc- 
ers, George J. Nattkemper of Terre 
Haute, Ind., and A. J. R. Curtis of the 
Portland Cement Association were in 
Washington working together. They 
held conferences, saw Edward Chambers, 
Oscar A. Price, assistant to the Director 
General, financial advisor to Mr. Hines, 
Secretary Houston, and others. They 
were considerably encouraged. 

Mr. Sutton sent the letter printed on 
another page as an argument for a re- 
duction. Mr. Curtis went to New York 
and laid the matter before the highway 
commissioners in session there. They 
took up the battle and went to Wash- 
ington. The conference of governors 
joined in. Now all are waiting for @ 
decision from the railroad administra- 
tion, but while waiting the agitation 
must be kept up. It will not do to lose 
the battle for want of energy or from 
over-confidence. 
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Sutton’s Written Argument for Lower 
Freight Rates to Edward Chambers 


This Letter a Potent Reason in Getting Consideration from Director of Division 
of Traffic for Reduction in Rates on Crushed Stone, Slag, 


HIS IS THE SUBSTANCE of the 

letter sent by E, Guy Sutton, sec- 
retary of the National Association of 
Sand and Gravel Producers. to Mr. 
Chambers, director of Division of 
Trafic, Railroad Administration, 
Washington, D. C., after Mr. Sutton 
had had a conference with him on the 
subject the latter part of February: 

HERE ARE THOUSANDS of 

idle open-top railroad cars in the 
country today. To utilize these cars 
is to increase railroad revenues. They 
can be utilized by the sand, gravel, 
crushed stone and slag producers if 
the prohibitive freight rates put in ef- 
fect during the war are revised. 


Reasons Presented 


The reasons for promoting and 
stimulating improvement work of all 
kinds advocated by the various de- 
partments of the Government and 
sanctioned by the President are ap- 
parent and in general are as follows: 


1. To stabilize labor by provid- 
ing employment for demobolized 
soldiers and workmen released from 
war activities. 

2. To tide over the period of re- 
adjustment during which time in- 
dustrial and commercial conditions 
must be restored to a peace basis. 

3. To bring up to a normal state 
of development the following con- 
struction work deferred because of 
the demands for and transportation 
of materials of war. 

(a) Highways 

(b) Public Buildings 

(c) Private Buildings 

(d) Railroad repairs and exten- 


sions. 
Regardless of the evident need for 
carrying on improvement work with 
the greatest possible dispatch, the 
hastening of construction work is be- 
ing discouraged throughout the coun- 
try. In analyzing the situation it is 
found that the reason for delay is the 
question of cost involving the items of 
labor, materials and transportation. 
All of these factors of cost are high 
at this time, and in consequence there- 
of building work that would other- 
wise proceed is being put off in the 
hope that the cost will sharply decline 
so that appropriations and funds now 


Sand and Gravel 


available may be used for work al- 
ready projected. 


Relief Only in Freight Rate Reduc- 
tion 


It will be conceded, without argu- 
ment, that wages should not be radi- 
cally decreased during the existing 
state of affairs. Moreover, a sharp 
decline in the price of materials like- 
wise would bring disaster. It appears, 
therefore, that the only source of re- 
lief lies in the reduction of transpor- 
tation charges applying on basic 
building materials. 

In this connection it is well to point 
out that, in consequence of the pro- 
visions of General Order No. 28, tak- 
ing into consideration the disposition 
of fractions, sand, gravel, crushed 
stone and slag bore a much greater 
increase than other commodities, in- 
asmuch as instead of 25 per cent, the 
advance amounted to from 25 per cent 
to 150 per cent. 

It is assumed that the high rate of 
increase was placed upon these ma- 
terials in order to discourage the pro- 
duction and transportation of such 
materials and to act as a means of 
curtailing construction work in gen- 
eral during the war period. In view of 
the reverse conditions now obtaining, 
it would appear that this form of re- 
straint on building activities might be 
removed along with other restrictions 
released by the various war agencies. 


Rates Now Prohibitive 


Moreover, the freight rates apply- 
ing on sand, gravel, crushed stone and 
slag are too high to permit a free 
movement of these materials, and thus 
the railroads will lose a large volume 
of traffic that otherwise would be 
offered, with a consequent decrease in 
revenue, while at the same time the 
output of plants engaged in the pro- 
duction of these materials will be 
greatly reduced by the development of 
local pits and quarries, from which low 
grade materials are obtained suitable 
only for inferior work, resulting in 
enormous investment losses by indus- 
tries already established. 

On account of the decreased de- 


mand for coal due to the cessation of 
war work and the prevailing mild 
weather, there is at this time on 
every railroad in the country a sur- 
plus of open-top cars. This surplus 
will increase as the season of maxi- 
mum construction approaches unless 
the movement of other commodities 
suitable for shipment in open-top 
equipment is provided for. A car sur- 
plus likewise means a reduction in the 
number of men employed by the rail- 
roads, thereby further complicating 
the labor situation. 

Reduction Will Accomplish Good Re- 

sults 

To recapitulate, a reduction in 
freight rates applying on sand, gravel, 
crushed stone and slag will accomplish 
the following results: 

1. Stimulate and hasten the pro- 
motion of improvement work, thus 
giving employment for the increas- 
ing number of idle laborers. 

2. Increase the revenue of the 
railroads. 

3. Provide for use of the great 
surplus of open-top cars. 

4. Permit deferred construction 
—— to proceed without further de- 
ay. 

% Remove the _ discriminating 
character of General Order No. 28. 

6. Encourage the development of 
permanent wealth which will aid in 
paying the heavy taxes imposed by 
the war. 

7. Place in circulation idle capi- 
tal, which will help in floating the 
next bond issue. 

8. Give to the building trades, 
including contractors and producers 
of building materials, a chance to 
recuperate some of the losses sus- 
tained by the necessary restrictions 
placed on construction work during 
the war. 

In view of the circumstances and 
conditions which we have related, we 
earnestly appeal for a modification of 
General Order No. 28 to apply on 
sand, gravel, crushed stone and slag, 
so as to allow the movement of a 
large volume of such materials, to the 
end that the foregoing objects may be 
accomplished. 

With the building season now at 
hand, the matter is imminent and we 
urge the prudence of immediate and 


favorable action. 
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Vested Rights in Iron-Ore 
Property Ignored in Rate 
Decision 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—Increase of 

rates on iron ore moving from Ten- 
nessee, Georgia, North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia to plants at Middlesboro, Ky., 
which were made by the railroad admin- 
istration in June, 1918, were held to be 
reasonable today, in a tentative report 
made by an attorney examiner to the 
interstate commerce commission. 

The report cited previous decisions of 
the commission to the effect that in- 
creases in special rates could not be 
stopped by the commission, even if in- 
dustries had been built up in localities 
by expectation of the continuance of 
low rates, and might be destroyed by in- 
creases. 


S. M. Williams Rebukes Gov- 
ernor Cox on Attack on 
Material Men 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—Considerable 

excitement marked the closing hours 
March 5 of the reconstruction confer- 
ence at the White House, when S. M. 
Williams, president of the Highway In- 
dustries Association, declared that 
charges made March 4 by Governor Cox 
of Ohio, that there is no justification 
for the higher prices for road materials 
which now prevail and that the brick, 
gravel and concrete men, as organiza- 
tions, show no disposition to meet the 
exigencies of the moment. 

One suggestion made by the Governor 
did meet with approval. His sugges- 
tion that freight charges on all road ma- 
terials ought to be reduced immediately 
met with considerable applause. 


His attack upon the material industry 
was strongly responded to by Mr. Wil- 
liams, who had secured a great deal of 
data for his speech over the long dis- 
tance telephone and who was, in a posi- 
tion to disprove every assertion made 
by Governor Cox. He said: 


“T am also afraid Governor Cox’s 
information in regard to the increase 
on cement was unreliable, inasmuch as I 
am informed from reliable sources that 
the price of cement at the mills sup- 
plying Ohio is 15 cents per barrel higher 
than it was one year ago and no higher 
than ten months ago. During this 
period of ten months there was one 
raise in freight rates upon incoming 
commodities and two wage increases.” 


Mr. Williams cited conditions from all 
over the country to prove that the prices 
of road and construction materials to- 
day are not unduly high, and sternly re- 
biked the Governor for his intimation 
that the materials men were endeavor- 
ing to keep up prices. 
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Hines Agrees to Friendly Suit 
on State Power in Rate 
Regulation 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—Several state 

railroad commissions in co-operation 
with the railroad administration soon 
will institute a friendly suit to determine 
whether state commissions still have 
power under the railroad control act to 
regulate intrastate rates. 

Director General Hines and represen- 
tatives of the state commissions in con- 
ference were unable to agree on this 
point, the director-general holding that 
rates initiated by the railroad adminis- 
tration were subject to review only by 
the interstate commerce commission. 
They agreed, however, to expedite a de- 
cision through a federal court. 

Mr. Hines issued instructions to rail- 
road managers recognizing the author- 
ity of state commissions in police regu- 
lations within states. These regulations, 
he said, apply to such matters as spur 
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tracks, railroad crossings, safei, appli- 
ances, track connections, train Service, 
sanitation of station facilities, investiga- 
tion of accidents and other maiters of 
local service, safety and equipmeni, 

Traffic directors were instructed to 
keep state commissions fully informed 
in advance of any proposed rate change 
and to file records of new rates or regu- 
lations with the commissions. 


Donnelly Buys the Trenton 
Sand and Gravel Plant 


— DONNELLY, president of 

the Ohio Ballast Co., Cincinnati, 0, 
and president of the National Associa- 
tion of Sand and Gravel Producers, paid 
more than the full appraisement for the 
property of the Trenton Sand & Gravel 
Company’s plant at Trenton, north of 
Hamilton. He paid $20,000 for the prop- 
erty, which was appraised at $19,025.50, 
says the Cincinnati Enquirer. Thomas 
H. Bell was receiver. 





A PROTEST 
D. HINES, Director General of 
: Railroads, Washington, D. C. 
Present high freight rates on crushed 
stone, sand and gravel holding back 
construction work. Restoration of 
pre-war freight rates essential to re- 
sumption of construction. 


ROCK PRODUCTS. 
Chicago, March 4, 1919. 


THE ANSWER 

OCK PRODUCTS—The Director 

General requests me to acknowl- 
edge your telegram of March 4th, 
urging a reduction in the present 
freight rate on road building mate- 
rials, in order to stimulate highway 
improvements. 

This matter is being given consid- 
eration by Mr. Edward Chambers, 
Director, Division of Traffic, and your 
telegram has been referred to him for 
his attention. 

BRICE CLAGETT, 
Assistant to the Director-General. 
Washington, D. C., March 4. 


ASKING FOR AN UNDER- 
STANDING 

R. EDWARD CHAMBERS— 

Numerous reports have been cir- 
culated, from time to time, to the ef- 
fect that there may be an advance in 
freight rates on sand, gravel, crushed 
stone and slag. The uncertainty that 
exists in that regard results in con- 





Story Told in Telegram and Letters 


tractors refusing to bid on projected 
improvement work for fear their. ex- 
periences of last year will be repeated, 
wherein they sustained heavy losses 
due to the increase of rates made 
after contracts were taken. 


Following my conversation with 
you today, it is my understanding that 
there will be no advance in freight 
rates applying on the commodities 
mentioned. If you find it agreeable 
to give a definite statement with ref- 
erence to the matter, it will tend to 
relieve the condition of uncertainty 
that now exists in that respect. 

E GUY SUTTON. 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 19, 1919. 


PROMISE OF NO INCREASE 


R. E. GUY SUTTON; Referring 

to your several letters and our 
conference on the subject of rates 
upon sand, gravel, crushed stone and 
slag in Ceneral Freight Association 
territory: 

The Railroad Administration does 
not contemplate any general increase 
in these rates at this time. There 
may be, however, from time to time 
in the ordinary course of business 
some individual increases or decreases 
in order to remove discrimination of 
provide a reasonable relationship. As 
I understood you these latter class of 
cases you were not concerned about. 

EDWARD CHAMBERS. 
Washington, D. C., March 3, 1919. 
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Quarryman Has Been Eating Fat Off 
Own Ribs, Says W. R. Sanborn 


Lehigh Stone Co. Official States the Case of Mineral Aggregate Producers 
in Answer to Newspaper Critic 


HAT PRODUCERS of mineral ag- 
gregates are far from being profi- 
teers but rather have been severe suf- 
ferers because of the war, is the burden 
of the argument by the Lehigh Stone Co. 
of Kankakee, to the Chicago Tribune, 
whose editorial of February 8 _ has 
aroused the industry because of its un- 
fairness. 
W. R. Sanborn, of the Lehigh Stone 
Co., wrote to the Tribune as follows: 


For some weeks the Chicago Tribune 
has been printing comments on our prob- 
lems of construction and employment of 
idle men, and has taken several rather 
sharp shots at building material prices in 
general. But, when a paper of such wide 
circulation says in an editorial that stone 
comprises over 90 per cent of the ma- 
terial used in road building, and that 
certain profiteers are spreading the in- 
sidious gospel that stone is going up, it’s 
high time for stone producers to sit up 
and take notice. We agree with just one 
point made in that editorial, viz: “The 
subject is not going to be dropped.” 


U. S. Figures Help Quarrymen’s Case 


Some statistics from Reports on the 
Stone Industry, published by the U. S. 
Government, will plainly show why quar- 
tymen do not propose to absorb the 
freight rate increases out of their quarry 
prices; and these reports will also show 
any sane man why prices of road ma- 
terial must go up. Quarrymen cannot 
quote the old prices and continue to 
operate. 

The years 1912, ’13 and ’14 fairly rep- 
resent conditions existing before the 
war. Reports for 1918 are not yet avail- 
able, so we must content ourselves with 
1915, 16 and ’17, as representing war 
conditions, although those years do not 
begin to cover the extreme costs of la- 
bor and material entering into present 
cost of production. 


Prices Not Advanced Proportionately 


The War Industries Board dragged a 
lot of quarrymen to Washington last 
August to inform them that quarrying 
was a non-essential industry. The de- 
creased output during those ‘three war 
years shows what a fight quarrymen 
nave had to maintain a bare ex- 
istence, and explains why our prices 
have not advanced with our increased 
cost of production. 

As the Chicago Tribune has directly 
challenged the honesty of Illinois quar- 
tymen, we have tabulated statistics that 
cover practically the total crushed stone 
Industry of Illinois, and we have tabu- 
lated the corresponding figures covering 
the crushed limestone production of the 
fntire country, to show how Illinois 
compares with the whole United States. 
Increased Only Three Cents Per Ton 

Table I shows that before the war IIli- 
Nols quarrymen were getting an average 
quarry price of 46 cents per ton for stone 


used for road metal, ballast, and concrete. 
That is just about the average freight 
rate on which the material moved, which 
corresponds with the average delivered 
price in those years of about 92 cents 
per ton. The average quarry price of 
similar material throughout the country 
was about 8 cents above the Illinois 
price. 

Note again in Table I, that the average 
Illinois price during the three war years 
was 49 cents compared with 58 cents 
throughout the country, an increase of 
only 3 cents per ton, when everything 
else in the country was climbing to un- 
heard of prices. The decreased output 
both in Illinois and throughout the coun- 
try shows why stone prices did not ad- 
vance as they had a right to advance at 
that time. Quarrymen were afraid the 
least increase in price would frighten 
away what little business there was. 

To be able to do business at the old 
prices, we let the condition of our plants 
run down, we repaired machines that 
should in all economy have been 
scrapped, we used up the supplies we had 
been in the habit of keeping on hand, 
until now those supplies must be re- 
placed at present high prices, and only 
the individual quarryman knows what 
other uneconomical economies have been 
forced upon us. We sold our scrap iron 


and any idle machines we had, to help 
keep down our prices. 

Maybe the Tribune’s editorial expert 
figures we have had fat war contracts of 
fluxing stone to offset half a million tons 
per year loss in crushed stone during 
the war. 


Loss on Fluxing Stone 


Table II shows that Illinois quarries 
also lost one million tons of output of 
fluxing stone per year during those three 
war years; also that they were selling 
fluxing stone at such ruinous prices, that 
they were unable to hold that business 
and keep up with the rapidly increasing 
prices of labor and material. Taken as a 
whole, the average increase of 5 cents 
per ton hardly covers the increase in 
overhead expense due to a 20 per cent 
falling off in output. 


As to Agricultural Limestone 


Our Tribune editor proposes to sell 
the farmer the dust by-product of his 
dollar a yard quarry. That branch of 
the quarry business is the only cheerful 
bit of information to be found in these 
government figures. Agricultural lime- 
stone sold in Illinois at 66 cents per ton, 
which is 40 per cent more than the 
average quarry price of all Illinois 
crushed stone, but it costs a whole lot 
more to make agricultural limestone than 





EFFECT OF RAR ON CRUSHED LIMESTONS INDUSTRY. 





Average of 
o> year periods 


State of Illinois 
Std. Tons Value 


1912,'13,'14 


State of Illinois 
Long Tons Value 


State of Ilbinois 
Std. Tons Value 


1915,'16,'17 6,119,404 2,886,109 
¥ar Loss 1,698,100 383, 228 
War Gain 





Compiled from U.S. Government Reports. 
Table I. 
Road Metal, Ballast. & Concrete. 
Price Std. Tons Value Price 


5,346,300 . $2,458,845 %.460 


1915! 16, ba 4,831,023 . 2,367,683 2490 30,135, 462 17,453,309 «580 
Var Loss 515,277 91,162 3,517,708 797,926 e 
War Gain «030 2038 

Table II. 


Pluxing Stone. 
Price Long Tons Value Price 


1912,'13,'14 2,093,933 $ 738,145 ¢.352 


1915,'16,'17 995,050 403,350 2405 22,725,459 14,096,147 «620 
War Loss 1,098,883 334,795 
War Gain 2053 3,355,369 4,452,104 122 
Table. III. 
Agricultural Limestone 
State of Illinois Total United States 
Std. Tons Value Price Std. Tons Value Price 
1912,'13,'14 126,000 $ 72,347 $.574 440,975 ¢ 498,127 $1.13 
1915, '16,'17 173, 926 115,076 662 972,341 1,130,836 1.16 
War Gain 47,926 42,729 OBE 531,366 632,709 03 
Table IV. 


Conbines Road Metal, Ballast, Concrete, Flux & Agticultural. 
Price Std. Tons Value Price. 


1912,'13,'14 7,817,504 $3,269,337 $.418 
2472 56,560,315 


2054 771,671 


Total United States 


2,653,170 $18,251,235 ¢.542 


Total United States 


19,370,090 ¢ 9,644,043 $.498 


Total United States 


55,788,644 $28,393,405 $.509 
32,680,292 2577 


4,286,887 068 
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it does to make the coarser grades of 
crushed stone, and the market thus far 
has only taken 3 per cent of the Illinois 
quarry output, about one-fourth of the 
normal output of screenings, 

The United States as a whole paid 
$1.15 per ton for agricultural limestone, 
but only used 2 per cent of the limestone 
output. If the farmer is going to use 
more agricultural limestone, where shall 
the quarryman find the price of the addi- 
tional machinery required to meet the 
increased demand? He will never find it 
at present seiling prices. 


His Costs More Than Doubled 


During the war period, while the quar- 
ryman has maintained his old selling 
prices, he has seen common labor jump 
from $1.75 to $3.75 per day, coal that 
sold at $2.00 now sells at $4.15. Dyna- 
mite has jumped from 10 cents to 21 
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cents, and all manner of steel products, 
repairs and supplies cost more than 
double what they did. 

In general every item of expense in 
stone production has advanced fully 100 
per cent. At first thought you may won- 
der how we have been able to carry such 
a load. The answer is simple enough. 
For the past four years the quarryman 
of this country has been eating the fat 
off his own ribs, and now something must 
be done to keep him from boiling his 
ribs in the soup kettle. Thirteen per 
cent of the quarry operators of the coun- 
try went out of business in 1917, sacri- 
ficed their entire capital in an unsuccess- 
ful effort to maintain the old prices. 


Quarries Not Gold Mines 


If you do not know that this country 
is full of abandoned, bankrupted quarries, 
you should travel along the drainage 
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canal from McCook to Joliet. You know 
that quarrymen’s securities are not very 
attractive to the investing public, that 
they were not for ten years before the 
war, because quarries were not even then 
earning a proper return on their invest- 
ment. If bankers thought quarrymen 
had any intention of continuing the old 
selling prices any longer, they would put 
a receiver in charge of every quarry in 
the state. 

So, if another 13 per cent of quarry- 
men are out of business in 1920 it will be 
because our creditors will be running 
our quarries, getting the 80 cents to $1.00 
per ton that we should now be getting 
if we base our selling price on what it 
costs to produce crushed limestone, 
rather than strangling ourselves with 
pre-war selling prices, trying to make 
our prices plus freight, fit engineers’ es- 
timates made before the war. 


Southeastern Crushed Stone Association 
Perfects Organization and Makes Plans 


Atlanta Meeting Discusses Freight Rates and Cooperative Buying 


HREE NEW MEMBERS joined the 

Southeastern Crushed Stone Associa- 
tion at its meeting in Atlanta, Friday, 
February 21. The association now in- 
cludes all the principal crushed stone 
producers in the Atlanta district, both 
limestone and granite. 

The principal. business accomplished 
was the perfection of the organization 
and the election of an executive com- 
mittee which will meet at least once a 
month to consider the problems of the 
industry. This executive committee, be- 
sides the president of the association, 
L. J. Backus, of the Ladd Lime & Stone 
Co., Cartersville, Ga., consists of the fol- 
lowing members: H. H. Smith, Small 
Quarries Co., Macon, Ga.; B. O. Brooker, 
Weston & Brooker, Columbia, S. C.; 
W. S. Holmes, Chickamauga Quarry & 
Construction Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., 
and W. T. Mason, Pine Mountain Gran- 
ite Co., Atlanta. 

The subject of uniform cost-keeping 
was discussed at considerable length and 
Mr. Brooker, of Weston & Brooker, 
Columbia, S. C., promised to furnish sets 
of forms of his firm’s cost-keeping sys- 
tem to all the members of the associa- 
tion. It was agreed to try out this 
system for a period and to report results 
at a subsequent meeting. T. B. Shert- 
zer, field engineer of the Lime Associa- 
tion was present at the meeting and in 
addition to giving much information 
in regard to the use of hydrated lime 
in concrete roads, also told the meeting 
of the plans of the Lime Association 
to give all crushed-stone producers the 
benefit of its investigation and reports 
of uniform cost-keeping. 


The subject of freight rates was dis- 
cussed in a general way, and more par- 
ticularly the competition of slag in the 
Atlanta market because of the low 
freight rate from Birmingham, Ala. 
There are a number of granite quarries 
within a 30-mile radius of Atlanta, yet 
the competition with sand and gravel, 
which is hauled over a hundred miles, and 
slag which is hauled 160-odd miles from 
Birmingham, is very keen. It was voted 
to have the executive committee take 
up the matter with the Southern Dis- 
trict Freight Traffic commitee, and to 
report back to the association later on 
a plan of action. 

One of the most interesting phases 
of the meeting was a discussion of the 
cost of repair parts of crushing plant 
machinery and ways and means. of 
economizing in this operating expense. 
It was reported that local foundries 
could supply parts at a saving of from 
25 to 75 per cent over manufacturers’ 
prices plus freight charges, and it was 
practically agreed by the members pres- 
ent to have patterns made of all neces- 
sary repair parts and to have the busi- 
ness of all the association’s members 
contracted for by some local foundry. 

Other operating costs were discussed 
and also the feasibility of exchanging 
cost data rather than contract prices ac- 
cording to the open-price policy of 
competition. It developed that efficient 
quarry labor is still scarce in this local- 
ity and cost figures run as high as at any 
time during the war. The cost of quarry- 
ing and crushing granite runs consider- 
ably higher than that of limestone. 
There are no limestone quarries south 


of the Cartersville district, which is 
about 40 miles north of Atlanta. 

L. J. Barkus is president of the asso- 
ciation and W. T. Mason is secretary- 
treasurer. The member companies are: 
Weston & Brooker, Columbia, S. C.; 
Palmetto Quarries Co., Columbia, S. C.; 
A. T. Small Quarries Co., Macon, Ga.; 
Atlanta Crushed Stone Co., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Empire Limestone & Cement Co., At- 
lanta; Arabia Granite Co., Atlanta; Pine 
Mountain Granite Co., Atlanta; Davidson 
Granite Co., Lithonia, Ga.; Ladd Lime 
& Stone Co., Cartersville, Ga.; Chicka- 
mauga Quarry & Construction Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; Holston Quarry 
Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 

The initiation fee for membership in 
the association is $25 and the dues are 
a 1/10 of 1 cent per ton assessment on 
all crushed stone produced. The head- 
quarters of the association are in the 
Central Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


Sand-Lime Roofing Tile New- 
est Material 


AND-LIME ROOFING TILE may 

become a_ standard manufactured 
building material if investigations being 
made by the chemical bureau of the Lime 
Association result in satisfactory find- 
ings. This new application of lime was 
brought to light by a manufacturer who 
has made sand tile with lime binder. 

He asserts that the tile made by him 
and used on the roof of his building has 
now passed through two winters and 
shows no sign of deterioration. He also 
says that the article can be produced at 
a reasonable cost. 
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Scraper Drag-Line in Pit Mines Gravel 


Operating a Pit That Grew Too Big For Cableway Drag-Line Excavation 


NE GREAT ADVANTAGE in a 
pi drag-line operation is its 
flexibility for reaching any part of a 
deposit without a considerable invest- 
ment in preparatory work. However, 
there reaches a stage in the development 
of a gravel pit where the hole already 
made presents a problem in continuing 
a cableway drag-line proposition, with- 


out an extraordinary investment in wire- 
rope and much loss of time and power 
in long hauls. Just when this stage is 
reached probably depends a good deal 
on the nature and the size of the opera- 
tion. 

In a big operation probably the next 
and the easiest step is to a steam shovel 
proposition, but this involves consider- 


Above—Steam hoist inj pit for operating ‘drag-line bucket. At right—Bank 40 ft. 
high cut by drag-line 


ee 


able of an investment and may not be 
justified by the amount of material left 
in the deposit, or the increased produc- 
tion may not be justified by market con- 
ditions. In that case one has to use 
ingenuity to find a way out and the ac- 
companying illustrations show how G. 
P. Walker of the Tarco Construction 
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Above—Discharge end of belt conveyor out of pit—Hopper of plant conveyor 
At right—Belt conveyor to screening and washing plant 



































Plant from the highway and railway approach, showing concrete sand bins 


Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, worked it out in 
the case of his Cleves plant. 


A Few Details of Old Way 


Originally the pit was operated by a 
drag-line operated from a mast and 
cableway. The mast was on the edge 
of the pit at the end of the inclined belt 
conveyor shown in the first of the ac- 
companying views. The scraper bucket 
was dumped over a concrete hopper sup- 
plying this conveyor. When the pit grew 


too large to continue this operation eco- 
nomically Mr. Walker simply moved his 
drag-line hoist down into the pit and 
put in an auxiliary belt conveyor at 
right angles to the original one. 


The Changes Made 


The drag-line bucket is now operated 
from the hoist as shown in the accom- 
panying view by means of a cable an- 
chored to a dead man on the edge of 
the pit above the hoist, or wherever it 


is convenient. The bucket dumps om 4 
temporary grizzly in front of the hoist 
and the material falling through goes 


into the hopper of the auxiliary con- 


veyor and is carried to the concrete 
hopper originally employed with the 
mast and cableway. The auxiliary belt 
conveyor is laid on mud sills and ties 
in the bed of the pit. It is driven by 4 
sprocket and chain from the main belt 
conveyor. 
The hoist is steam-driven by a PpIpe 
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Jine from the power plant shown in the 
first view. 

The washing and screening plant is 
chiefly interesting for the concrete sand 
bins and the arrangement of the sand 
boxes directly over these bins or silos. 

The Tarco Construction Co. is the 
survival of an old firm of paving con- 
tractors. It is now in the sand and 
gravel business exclusively, operating 
three plants, near Cincinnati. Louis 
Drach is president of the company. 


State Cannot Collect for River 
Sand Taken 


HILADELPHIA, Pa—That charg- 

ing contractors, who get the use of 
the sand and gravel dredged from the 
bottom of the Delaware River, a price 
for the material, with the supervision re- 
quired would cost the State of Pennsyl- 
vania more than the revenue derived was 
the gist of the report rendered to the 
Board of Commissioners of Navigation 
by the special committee appointed to 
consider the matter, according to the 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 

Director George H. Webster, of the 
Department of Wharves, Docks and Fer- 
ries, Coleman Sellers, Jr., and J. S. W. 
Horton, president of the Maritime Ex- 
change, the special committee making 
the report, called attention to the fact 
that by congressional enactment, mate- 
rial removed from the bed of a navi- 
gable waterway with the consent of the 
government may be sold by the state 
adjacent thereto. 

It had been thought that a handsome 
revenue might be turned into the State’s 
coffers from this source. The recom- 
mendation of the committee was unfa- 
vorable. 


Michigan Gravel Producers 
Subscribe to Fund 

AGINAW, Mich—A fund toward 

helping the propaganda for the pro- 
posed $50,000,000 bond issue in Michigan 
was established by the Michigan Sand 
& Gravel Producers’ Association at its 
meeting here February 21. Twelve firms 
subscribed amounts totalling $805. Other 
contributions will be accepted. 

0. O. Stone of Detroit explained the 
working of the proposed law and follow- 
ing a discussion the fund was started. 
The subscriptions made at the time were 
as follows: 


United Fuel & Supply Co............... $150.00 
Detroit-Greenville Gravel Co........ 100.00 
Kalamazoo-Greenville Gravel Co.. 100.00 


Huron Shore Gravel Co.....--..-:--e--0- 100.00 
Marquette Gravel Co......csssesseeeen 100.00 
Hersey Gravel Co 100.00 





Ohio Michigan Sand and Gra. Co. 75.00 
Detroit-Oxford Gr. & Stone Co.. 50.00 











Genesee Gravel Co 25.00 
A. E. Sheltraw ; 25.00 
Raymond W. Dull 25.00 
. W. Mowrey 25.00 





Geo. EH. Burwell... , 5.00 
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Sand and Crushed Stone Men of 


Kansas and Missoun Organize 


Missouri Valley Mineral Aggregate Producers’ Association Is Name 
—Good Attendance at Kansas City—Almost All Agree 
to Join Respective National Bodies 


ANSAS CITY, Mo.—Producers of 

sand, gravel and crushed stone in the 
Missouri Valley district met in this city 
March 5, in the Railway Exchange build- 
ing and organized the Missouri Valley 
Mineral Aggregate Producers’ Associa- 
tion. .This is one of the three district 
organizations of the Mid-West Associa- 
tion of Mineral Aggregate Producers 
which was organized in Kansas City 
January 15, and it follows the plans out- 
lined at that meeting. 

About 50 per cent of the producers of 
the Missouri Valley district attended the 
meeting Wednesday, attendance being 
equally divided between crushed stone 
and sand producers. 

It was decided to have the affairs of 
this association handled by an executive 





Building Material Rates 
Will Be Reduced 


HINES APPROVES PLAN TO 
STIMULATE WORK 


HE WASHINGTON POST of 
March 7 said: 

As a step toward increasing 
building activities throughout the 
country,’ which is the one imme- 
diate hope of reducing unemploy- 
ment, the United States Railroad 
Administration will in a few days 
cut down the freight rates on build- 
ing materials of all descriptions 
from the present high level to the 
pre-war standard. The proposal, 
put forward by some of the lead- 
ing economists in the country, has 
met the approval of Walker D. 
Hines, director general of rail- 
roads. 


The cut will apply not only to 
material for general construction 
of buildings, but material for roads 
as well, in the hope that private in- 
terests will seize the opportunity 
with the opening of spring to let 
contracts generally. 

Such a cut would of course re- 
duce the price of lumber, bricks, 
cement and structural steel, and 
would be an invitation to those who 
are contemplating building to go 
ahead with the work. That, in 
turn, would give employment to a 
very large number of mechanics. 











committee of six members, the officers 
to be elected by the executive commit- 
tee and to consist of Chairman, Vice- 
Chairman and Secretary-Treasurer. It 
was provided that the Chairman and 
Vice-Chairman shall not both be from 
one industry, but when a member of 
one industry becomes chairman, the 
other industry must be represented in 
the vice-chairmanship. Automatically 
each officer becomes chairman of his 
group in matters pertaining entirely to 
his industry. In joint meetings’and in 
meetings affecting the entire mineral ag- 
gregate industry, the officers shall serve 
in the ordinary manner. 

The Executive Committee selected is 
as follows: 


For Crushed Stone: Fred Johnson, 
Kansas City, Mo.; W. M. Spencer, In- 
dependence, Mo.; Henry Spencer, St. Jo- 
seph, Mo. 

For Sand and Gravel: John Prince, 
Kansas City, Mo.; O. W. Knight, To- 
peka, Kans.; Harry Moore, Boonville, 
Mo. 

The committee selected John Prince 
as Chairman, Fred Johnson, Vice-Chair- 
man and Frank C. Peck, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

In view of the action taken by the 
National Association of Sand & Gravel 
Producers and the National Crushed 
Stone Association, the assessment was 
based on membership equal to 25 per 
cent. of the rate provided by the former 
national association. All the sand pro- 
ducers present agreed to join the na- 
tional, and most of the crushed stone 
men present agreed to join their national 
association. The details of making as- 
sessments have not been entirely cleared 
up owing to the difference between the 
methods of the two national associa- 
tions. 


Nebraska Expects Reduced 
Freight Rates 

LLIANCE, Neb.—The - Community 

Club has ‘received word from F. 
Montgomery, general freight agent for 
the American Railways, that a general 
reduction of freight on all road build- 
ing materials is now under consideration 
and that the matter of shipment of gravel 
from Bayard to Alliance will be in- 
cluded in the general schedule, says the 
Alliance Times. This gives promise of 
the needed reduction which the club has 
sought. 
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Commercial Slag Industry of U. S. 


Mineral Aggregate Which Now Enters Nearly All Important Markets East of the 


HERE WERE PRODUCED in the 

United States in 1917, 16,000,000 tons 
of blast furnace slag as a by-product of 
blast furnace operation. Twelve or four- 
teen organizations, which have been in 
existence for various periods of the past 
twenty years totaled during 1917 ap- 
proximately 5,000,000 tons of blast fur- 
nace slag, crushed and screened to sizes 
for various purposes as a commercial- 
ized product. 

The uses to which this material was 
put in various sections of the United 
States were approximately as follows: 
70 per cent macadam road construction, 
20 per cent concrete aggregate, 8 per 
cent railway ballast, 2 per cent specifi- 
cation roofing and top dressing for road 
maintenance. 

As long as a blast furnace is in opera- 
tion just so long is it going to have a 
certain percentage—average 50 per cent 
of the iron produced—of slag that it be- 
comes imperative to dispose of. This 
is accomplished in three different ways, 
described briefly as follows: 

(a) GRANULATING. Accomplished 
by running the molten slag from the fur- 
naces directly into concrete tanks filled 
with water where the material becomes 
a finely divided fluffy mass, that pos- 
sesses limited qualities that lend itself 
to commercialization. 

(b) BANKING. Where the molten 
slag is conveyed to large ladles and 
they in turn conveyed to some point 
where it is possible to empty them and 
allow the cooled material to accumu- 
late for later operations of crushing and 
screening. 

(c) PITTING. A process of shorter 
history than the ones above where the 
slag is conveyed by gravity to relatively 
shallow pits, where after cooling to a 
point of solidification, is immediately re- 
moved by steam shovel and conveyed 
to the crusher and screening plant. 

In either the Pit System or the Bank 
System, the process of commercializa- 
tion is carried on as a rule within a 
very short distance from the spot where 
the slag is allowed to cool or solidify 
and the equipment of the crushing plant 
in a large majority of the cases is util- 
ized in handling the cars of rough slag, 
getting them to the crusher and finally 
placing them for disposal to the rail- 
road. 


All-Year Round Operation 


Crushed and screened air-cooled blast 
furnace slag for a number of uses, out- 


Mississippi River 








By H. J. Love 


Secy., National Slag Association 
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lined briefly here, is always available 
summer or winter. It never freezes en 


route and for that reason a number of 
the producing companies are pointing 
with pride to their supplying the de- 
mands on a number of Government con- 
tracts last winter when every available 
concrete aggregate, with the exception 
of slag alone, was impossible of ac- 
quirement. 

There are in the United States hun- 
dreds of miles of various types of ma- 
cadam road construction that have seen 
service over periods up to 12 and 15 
years. There are possibly 30 miles of 
slag concrete roads, some of which have 
had 5 years service. As a sum total, 
there are millions of cubic yards of slag 
concrete in the country, supporting the 
largest and heaviest loads of machinery 
and buildings. Dozens of churches, 
schools, theaters, warehouses and business 
structures, involving in their architec- 
tural composition both plain and mass 
slag concrete, exist in many of the larg- 
er cities in the country. Roads, bridges, — 
sewers, curb and gutter work, retaining 
walls, tanks and pits, attest to the prac- 
tical suitability of the use of air-cooled 
blast furnace slag as a perfectly satis- 
factory macadamizing material and as a 
concrete aggregate. The bulletin of the 
19th Annual Meeting of the American 





COMMERCIAL SLAG 


SHOWING LOCATION OF PLANTS AND 
TERRITORY SUPPLIED 


These figures represent the possible output of 
crushed and screened Blast Furnace Slag for the 
United States on a 300-day year basis, not al- 
lowing for shutdowns, from any cause. 








THE STANDARD SLAG CO., YOUNGS- 
TOWN, OHTO. 
Maximum 
Capacity 
1 Canal Dover, Qhio ....... 75,000 
2 Leatonia Can ees ewan 150,000 
ae, ee... ao ree 200,000 
es: AR Sr 
5 Sharpsville, Pa. cee bee ce SOU oe 
O. SENIOR, ON, ac cee nese cae 300,000 
7 Soeeson, Oh iiss as cas voce beoreee 
ME |. 6c Fal iA ROA Rhee RA eee 1,250,000 
THE FRANCE SLAG CO., TOLEDO, O. 
SY RR Eth as is kieeeees 150,000 
Bete BWR. vi iiciscsicss 150,000 
10: “DOmeae, CHO: 86s Senne cca 150,000 
NG: Ths Rss wesse asee 150,000 
12. BGG). BGs. 6 6es 05s sx94s aoe eee 
nt RT eR cere Kinete 655,000 
DUQUESNE SLAG PRODUCTS CO.. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
13: TDGRHEONE, O06... sidiiinsenaion 350,000 
14 WH eT, FE. écnsd0 0 eee 0 
Re oo a earner 120,000 
16 Brrdsboro, FO. sis ccscanis 180,000 
17. Pottstown, Pa. 0+ 0.00 2 Oe Oee 
TORE. soko 55554 Re oR eyes 1,100,000 
THE CLEVELAND MACADAM CO, 
CLEVELAND, O. 
18 Cleveland, GRO} 6 occ ccsies 90,000 
19 Cleveland, Ohio ..........150,000 
20 Cleveland, Ohio . 90 000 
TOR ists ei ewes mee ines 330,000 


DISTRIBUTION 


—r SLAG CO., ALLENTOWN, 


Maximumm 
Estimated 
Capacity 
21 Bethleham, Pa. | 
22 Hellertown, Pa. $4.00 kes CRO e 


23 Hokendauqua, Pa. } 


Total 500,000 


THE CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Maximum 


COCR ee eee ee eee eee reese 


Capacity 

24 Bere. TO. .ccws vases 300,000 

25 MeDonald, Ohio 2006s ccs 100,000 
POH ari cancerieanehleoeeness 400,000 


ILLINOIS IMPROVEMENT & BALLAST 
CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


26 Irondale (Chicago Dist.). .420,000 
ef VONGt TRG cic cecceovetund 600,000 


CORE sisi d Conte etawowneesiceis 1,020,000 
aiesie his SLAG COMPANY, BUFFALO, 
As ee 


28 Buffalo, IN... Viiw.cc.is cade ceeuoue 


PO re re 200,000 


Total 
BIRMINGHAM SLAG COMPANY, BIRM- 
INGHAM, ALA. 
29 Ensley, Ala. 


Total 1,200,000 


NEW ENGLAND SLAG COMPANY, EAST 
CANAAN, CONN. 





30 East Canaan, Conn....... 60,000 
on eee Ce 
a 
6,750,000 


Grand total 


ee ee ee 


*A second plant has just been completed. 
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Slag plants of the eastern half of the United States and their shipping zones under present freight rates. Numbered points 
correspond to the numbered cities listed on the preceding page 








Railway Engineering and Maintenance 
of Way Association, held in Chicago, 
shows that six out of seven of the rail- 
toads that reported on the use of blast 
furnace slag as ballast were satisfied 
with the material. 

Scrap Iron Recovery 


At several of the crushing plants op- 


erated by my contributors the average 
saving of scrap iron over yearly periods 
represents between 1% and 2 per cent 
of the tonnage of slag run through their 
crusher. 


This saving if applied throughout on 
the estimated 20,000,000 tons of blast 
furnace slag during the present year’s 


production would represent a salvage of 
between 200,000 and 250,000 tons of iron 
that could be added to the figures repre- 
senting the yearly total of iron produced 
—with the exception of the relatively 
small amounts of granulated slag used 
in the production of Portland cement all 
of the iron in the slag that is “wasted” 
by the railroads is a total loss. 
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(1) Ten-ton bucket for unloading dredges; (2) Boom of unloading derrick 43 ft. long; (3) Unloading derrick and roll-crusher 
platform; (4) Close-up view of flush deck scow; (5) No. 9 gyratory with concrete setting; (6) Crushing plant and conveyors 
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Crushed Stone Plant Specializing in 
Washed Screenings and Crusher Sand 


Dunbar Stone Co., River Rouge, Near Detroit, Has Practically Wasteless Operation 


. C. DUNBAR of the Dunbar Stone 

Co., River Rouge, Mich., has solved 
the problem of disposing of limestone 
screenings to the advantage of both the 
producer and the consumer. By persis- 
tent efforts and by attention to the qual- 
ity of the product he has built up a 
lucrative trade in “crusher sand.” 


The plant for producing washed crush- 
er sand from blocks of limestone dredged 
from the Livingstone channel in the De- 
troit River, is probably unique in many 
respects. However, it is likely to prove 
only a pioneer of many similar washing 
plants to be built, if the screenings of 
the average crushing plant are to be 
made an article of commerce. 


How the Products Are Made 


An analysis of the screenings of the 
crushing plant gives the following pro- 
portions of sizes: 


Pct 

Passing 1%4-in.; held by %-in.......... 54 
Passing %-in.; held by 1/20-in....... 27 
Passing 1/20-in. ........eceeseeceeess 19 
MOE ixnccaaisse dtu sdcieiien 100 


Of these screenings, three commercial 
products are made: (1) %-in. concrete 
aggregate for cement blocks, sidewalks, 
etc.; (2) crusher sand—fine aggregate 
for concrete for all purposes; in particu- 
lar demand for sidewalks; (3) floats, or 
agricultural limestone dust. 


The process of manufacture is shown 
best in the accompanying diagrammatic 
sketch of one unit. The stone is washed 
first as it goes through the sizing 
screens. Everything from 2-in. size down 
receives one or more subsequent wash- 
ings. The l-inch and 2-inch sizes drop 
into “rinsers,” i. e., troughs nearly full 
of flowing water, through which the 
Stone is dragged by flight conveyors at 
slow speed. The stone is discharged 
Over the ends of the troughs into bins 
for the respective sizes. 


The stone less than 1-in. in size, and 
the washings from the 1-in. and 2-in. 
Stone rinsers, go to a conical screen 
which takes out everything less than % 
in. The % in. stone is chuted to its bin 
and the material less than ™%4 in. flows 
toa log or screw washer. In this de- 
vice the screenings are carried up the 
Screw against a current of water which 
automatically removes the fine material, 
only the %4-in. being carried over. The 


log washer admits of considerable ad- 
justment as to the amount of water used 
and the height of the outlet so that a 
product less than 1% in. may be had if 
desired. 


The fine material flows from the log 
washer to a_ sand-washing machine, 
which is exactly similar to the rinsers 
already described for the 1l-in. and 2-in. 
stone. The output of the sand washers 
goes to a flight conveyor which dis- 
charges into a freight car which is under 
the trestle. The overflow or wash water 
is chuted to a settling pond on the shore 
of the Rouge River, where it can be 
recovered, dried and sold for agricultural 
limestone dust. 


Developing a Market 


In 1910 Mr. Dunbar considered him- 
self lucky to get 15 cents per ton for 
the screenings. Today he gets from 


65c to $1.15 per ton at the plant and 


the demand exceeds the supply. His 
rules for developing a market are sim- 
ple: First, pick out the people in the 
locality who can use the product; sec- 
ond, start at any easy price to induce 
these people to use the product, and 
third, having got them to using and 
liking the material, raise the price to 
the proper figure for competing with 
other sand. 


At the recent convention of the Na- 
tional Crushed Stone Association at 
Buffalo, Mr. Dunbar gave an interest- 
ing account of how he first introduced 
the use of crusher sand in Detroit. Hav- 
ing previously had tests made which 
proved that a stronger concrete could 
be made of it than of lake sand, he suc- 
ceeded in getting a contractor for some 
railway track elevation work to take a 
carload as a gift. The engineer in 
charge would not permit it to be used 
except with equal proportions of lake 
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Diagrammatic sketch of stone-washing plant of Dunbar Stone Co., 
River Rouge, Mich. 
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(1) Sand-washing trough with flight conveyor; (2) Sand loading bins and conveyor to car track; (3) Another view of sand 
washer; (4) Close-up of flight conveyor-washer 


sand, until he happened to be on the 
job one day and saw some. Then he 
specified all crusher sand. 

There is reluctance on the part of en- 
gineers and architects in almost every 
locality to accept crusher dust as sand, 
chiefly: because much of the screenings 
hitherto sold for this purpose have been 
far from clean. Where it has been at- 
tempted to wash them it often happens 
that too much of the fine material is 


lost to make a good fine aggregate for 
concrete. The success of Mr. Dunbar 
in disposing of his screenings is there- 
fore no less due to their quality than to 
his untiring efforts in the way of edu- 
cating local consumers. In the pro- 
duction of 100 tons of crusher sand per 
day Mr. Dunbar’s plant uses no less 
than from 500 to 1,000 gal. of water per 
minute. 

One use for limestone screenings in 


the manufacture of “rubber-stone” for 
macadam roads has already been de- 
scribed in detail in Rock Products of 
November 20, 1918, page 26. 


Interesting Crushing Plant 


The crushing plant was built about 
ten years ago to utilize stone taken out 
of the Detroit River at the time the 
famous Livingstone channel was being 
excavated. The contractor for this work 
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was the Dunbar & Sullivan Dredging 
Co. The channel was excavated through 
a ledge of limestone and the contractors 
reserved the right to dispose of the 
material as they saw fit. 

The stone blasted and dredged out of 
the channel was piled in spoil banks 
about 17 miles from the crushing plant 
on the River Rouge. <A dredge, six 
scows and a tug boat are used to 
handle the stone from the spoil bank 


to the crushing plant, where the special - 


unloading derrick shown in the accom- 
panying illustrations is used to remove 
the stone from the scows. A special 
drag bucket having a capacity of 12 tons 
is used. The capacity of the unloading 
plant is about 1,500 tons per day, one op- 
erator in the derrick tower taking care 
of this end of the plant. 

The initial crushing is done by 40- 
ton rolls set to 9-in. The rolls are 
mounted on an elevated platform. The 
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Settling pond for wash water—Agricultural limestone 











Plant for turning screenings into “rubber stone” 
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Concrete loading bins with steel chutes—Apron conveyor to recrushers 


discharge of the rolls is carried by a 
bucket elevator to the reinforced con- 
crete hopper of a No. 9 gyratory crusher 
set to 3-in. From this gyratory the 
stone goes to a pair of scalping screens, 
the rejections to four No. 5 re-crushers. 
All the stone is then conveyed by means 
of long belt conveyors to the sizing and 
washing screens which are in a distinct 
building, about 150 ft. removed from the 
crushing plant proper. 

As the stone is screened wet, this op- 
eration is similar to a sand and gravel 
washing and screening plant. The re- 
jection from the sizing screens is sold as 
3-in. stone. 

The plant is electrically operated 
throughout and is one of the few crushed 
stone plants of the country fully equip- 
ped with automatic fire sprinkers. Prac- 
tically all deliveries from the plant are 
now made by a fleet of motor trucks 
and 12-ton trailers. 


States Promised Active Aid for 
Highways 
VW/ASHINGTON, D. C.—Full coopera- 

tion and assistance of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in expediting re- 
sumption and progress of road building 
were promised state highway depart- 
ments by Secretary of Agriculture Hous- 
ton at a conference of 27 state highway 
representatives here March 1. 

Secretary Houston promised to take 
up with the War Department the re- 
quest of the state highway officials that 
engineer regiments, now abroad, and 
containing a large number of highway 
engineers, should be returned to this 
country and be demobilized, 

He said that resumption of highway 
work has the active interest of Presi- 
dent Wilson, who had urged immediate 
consideration of the problem in a radio- 
gram sent while returning from Paris. 
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Removal of French Import 
Restrictions 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—The War 
Trade Board announces, for the in- 
formation of exporters in the United 
States, that the French import restric- 
tions have been removed from the fol- 
lowing list of commodities. This is part 
of the same list which was announced 
in the Commerce Reports of January 31, 
1919; but as the description in that an- 
nouncement was only by numerical ref- 
erence to the French customs tariff, it 
has seemed desirable to describe the 
commodities more specifically. 
Alabaster, rough, quarried, or sawn: 
agate and other similar rough stones; 
worked stone, including worked building 
stone, cut or sawn with plane surface; 
lithographer stones; grindstones, Levan- 
tine or Arkansas stones for polishing 
and grinding tools; kaolin: rough alum- 


stone; natural phosphates, mica; infu- 
sorial earths or kiezelgum; pumice 
stone: slates: common building stone; 
rough building stone, paving, crushed 


stone, and plaster pipes and molded ob- 
jects, in cement, concrete, or reinforced 
concrete; tiles of compressed cement; 
marl; mica in sheets or leaves; articles 
of mica; micanite, and mixtures of mica; 
micanized paper and fabric, even when 
mixed with other materials. 


Senator Calder Tells Why 
Building Should Be Resumed 


ILLIAM M. CALDER, United 
States Senator from New York, 
speaking before the builders’ organiza- 
tion in Baltimore, Md., recentiy, urged 
the resumption of building activities 
throughout the country as the proper 
way to stimulate business. The New 
York Senator emphasized the soundness 
of America and the certain prosperity 
ahead, submitting there is no good rea- 
son why builders should refrain from 
getting projects under way immediately. 
Senator Calder said: “You are now 
met with the problem of whether one 
can afford to build under present prices. 
My own opinion is that prices will never 
return to where they were before, and, 
while there is bound to be a period of 
reconstruction serious to your trade, the 
ingenuity of the American builder is such 
that he can, by substituting materials 
that will answer the same purpose, ob- 
tain a lower price, and make up, to a 
certain extent, the difference in increased 
costs.” 


Fight Begins in Congress for 
One-Cent Postage 

ASHINGTON, D. C~-With two- 

cent postage still fotir months in the 


future, a bill has been introduced into 
Congress to reduce the rate still fur- 
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Crushed Stone Production in 1917 


RUSHED STONE was produced in 

47 of the 48 states in 1917, so until 
the beginning of the war probably it was 
the most universal rock products indus- 
try—certainly the most universal quarry 
industry. In only one state, Idaho, was 
no crushed stone production reported. 
The average price at the plant in 1917 
was 72 cents, 11 cents more than 1916. 

The quantity of crushed stone mar- 
keted in 1917 was about 16 per cent less 
than that in 1916, and 2 per cent less 
than 1915. The falling off in 1918 dur- 


ing the war was probably at least 20 
per cent more, so that the years 1917 
and 1918 mark the lowest ebb of the in- 
dustry since 1904. However, the logs 
in the three years 1916, 1917, and 1918 
evidently did not amount to more than 
50 per cent of the maximum year’s pro- 
duction, which occurred in 1913, In 
other words the shrinkage in crushed 
stone production was not so great as 
the shrinkage in general building. Both 
1917 and. 1918 were very poor ballast 
years too. 





























































































Crushed stone produced and sold in the United States in 1917, by kinds of stone. 
Road metal. Railroad ballast. Concrete. Total. 
ae Average 
uantit: Quantity Quantity Price 
norte Value. “hort Value. (short Value. a Value, | Pe ton. 
tons). tons). ms). 
Granite......... aT «.-| 1,176,557 |$1,001,076 | 478,667 | $269,218 | 1,409,902 |$1, 430,326 | 3,065,126 |$2, 700, 620 $0.88 
x a, sseauee 3,751,396 | 3,124,088 |1,019,475 | 822,459 |.3,296, 711 | 2,654,410 | 8,067, 582 | 6,600, 957 8 
Limestone.........++ Raced 273,282 | 6, 420,257 |6, 579,905 |3,394, 495 |10, 793, 455 | 7, 726,346 |26, 646, 642 |17, 541, 098 . 66 
EN cGhixgaancessecses 450, 47 398,695 | (240,779 | 148,079 | $29,724 | 853,931 | 1,520,981 | 1,400, 705 92 
Miscellaneous..........-..- 451,843 | 446,444 | 286,217 | 160,172) 246,986 | 215,513 | 985,046 | 822, 129 2 
11, 390, 560 |8, 605,043 |4, 794, 423 |16, 576, 778 |12, 880, 526 |40, 285,377 |29,065, 509 |.......... 
Average price per ton...... secttinne rT feecee Leach” MRO Wsaccceacsddl WUE lescectconcel’  “WROE hccncccoes 
ercen' ease or 
gt op Gases i 23.8 —8.3}] —19.2 —7.3 —5.8 +8.5 —16.2 ca | 
Crushed stone sold in the United States in 1917, by States and Territories. 
Road metal. Railroad ballast. Concrete. Total. 
State or Territory. uantit Quantity Quantity uanti 
ae Value. eg Value. = Value. = Value. 
tons) 5 ns). ns. 
ee T5GOD | CURTIN No seccenecdliccescsece 75,502 | $54,368 $68, 538 
-- seals 6, 466 9,350 | (a) (a) (a (a) 121,631 | 47,146 
‘Arkansas. 213,495 | 123,818 | $69, 17, 744 14,556} 394,335 | 297,377 
596, 424 2,4 123, 526 sa : = de - a 1,5, 08 
ee cccccccccleccccccccslesecscccce a a a a 
a th 158,005 | 119,597 | 394,551 . 365 1,417, 758 999, 378 
GB) Je ccccccccclecccccccce a a . 
FE) | Resear iss pancreas: tc} tc} (a) (2) 
196,161 | 214,522} 173,857 57,811 $3,517 | 520,030 | 453,535 
see aaa see | aes | leven | va | be 
a clewsccccccelecssccccce . 9 4 
"664; 887 |" "745, 901 | 342,224 | 2,626, 1,494,237 | 4,528,572 | 2, 501,348 
7289 | 262,647} 115,721 78, 641 50, 654 | 1,477,941] 850, 6 
44,744 8,529 771 99,221 | 339,622 | 551,012 | 390,137 
125,057 | 213,645 | 137,274 : : 678,310 | 554, 
384,887 | 701,881 164,070 95,926 | 1, 819, 898 
aes (a) (a) cc} (a (a} (a) 

: (2) |eccernnese|oessccsses (a a (a) ay ~ 
Maryland. .. ‘swadsanbascaewes 405,017 | 100,889 | 65,756} 264,790 | 233,611 | 749,781} 7 135 
Massachusetts........-2ccescceeeceeese} 603,793 | 647,5 10,949 10,885 | 494,818 532,001 | 1,109, 56 1, 190, 421 
Michigan....... 794,812 | 433,473 | 182,375 | 90,560 | 422,965 | 250,122 | 1,400,152 | 774,455 

i 44,978 | 13,472] 11,290] 390,040] 351,855 | 447,343 | 408, 123 

— a we, 026, 296 005, 734 1,051, 305 O19, oa 
a a y 
24,886 | 23,339] 18,202] 324,504 | 348,173 | 382,241 | 301,351 
\ weeeeeaes (a) OM ae eae ee ©... (0) 
SEED |csssenaassbeavscesacs 13 
” 982 |" "178,085 | 149,206 | 403,305 | 408,770 | 1,474,815 | 1,444,858 
Bmagee ss (2) (a) (a) (a) a (2) 
1, 038, 461 653 | 538,671 | 1,964,264 | 1,524,551 | 4,293,831 | 3, 101, 
113,654 | 76,348) 51,962 | 475,268 | 565,605 2, 1 731, 221 
1,182,796 |1,053,710 | 490,436 | 1,233,329 | 717,010 | 4,156, 321 | 2,390, 242 
homs..... 13 568,012 | 327,621 | 324,040 | 236,133 | 925,094 | 590, 081 
SME, ccaasdvecbvceveccesctscsresases 95,449 | 35,958 7,677 | 121,954 | 103,081} 282,732 prog 4 
TRMRWITRIIAS; jpcn00sseccansesuase<ses 985,651 | 1,138, 791,338 | 611,494 | 1,069,492 | 943,245 | 2,846, 481 | 2,693, 
MEMBER si cocscececcocscnnsesssees MOE | UGTER locas ssaccudsscecessce 21,500 ,275 | ’ 61,761 | 86,068 
aga 5,4 5,1 (2) (2) 287,541 | 241,224 | 301,29 
93,489 | 116,927} 105,773 
123, 590 920, 998 i 
AG ‘ ‘ 
317, 85 > aS 
9,118 15,920} 13,7; 
187,677 | 1,659, 546 | 1,164, 257 
33,233 | '100,520| 69,287 
130,070 | 590,681 | 349, 635 
nsi as 011 — ia 
ming a 
Uniistributed. Séawkene ainéecepeseseee \ 151,429 | 236,119 | 167, 818 
15, 103, 556 |11, 390, 560 |8, 605,043 |4, 794,423 |16,576, 778 |12, 880,526 |40, 285,377 29, 065, 509 
¢ Included ia undistributed. 











ther. If passed, it is effective January 1. 
next, a rate of one cent shall prevail for 
drop letters and, after January 1, 1921, 
the rate of postage on first class mail 
shall be reduced to one cent for each 
half-ounce or fraction thereof, with drop 


ietters carrying a rate of one cent for each 
ounce. After January 1, 1922, the bill 
would reduce the rate on all first class 
mail to one cent for each ounce or frac- 
tion thereof. Postal cards would com 
tinue to carry a rate of one cent each. 
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ASHINGTON, D. C.—With full 
Worse cooperation according to the 
terms of the Federal Aid Road Act, the 
United States will have a total of at least 
$574,000,000 for cooperative road build- 
ing during the next three years. The 
Federal part of this fund is assured by 
an extra appropriation of $209,000,000 
in the postoffice appropriation bill just 
passed by Congress and signed by the 
President. 

Officials of the Bureau of Public 
Roads, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
which administers the provisions of the 
Federal Aid Road Act and cooperates 
with the state governments in the ex- 
penditure of the money, point out that 
this amount of funds is the largest ever 
appropriated for similar purposes and for 
a similar period by any government in 
the history of the world, and that it en- 
ables the Federal and State governments 
to carry out a road-building program 
of a magnitude never equaled. 

In connection with the great Federal- 
aid program it is also noted that expen- 
ditures for highway work in the United 
States this year are likely to amount 
to a half billion dollars or more. On 
reports received from State highway de- 
partments, the Bureau of Public Roads 
estimates the 1919 expenditures for 
roads and bridges at $385,000,000, or 
$110,000,000 more than the average ex- 
penditures for 1916 and 1917. 


Road Definition Broadened 


An important effect of the law con- 
taining the new appropriation is that it 
broadens the definition of a rural post 
road, under which class a highway had 
to qualify in order to receive the benefits 
of the Federal aid act. 

Under the old act it was required that 
mail should actually be carried on the 
road or that there should be a reasonable 
Prospect that mail would be carried on 
it within a short time after improve- 
ment. The new act says, “* * * the 
term ‘rural post roads’ * * * shall be 
construed to mean any public road, a 
major portion of which is now used or 
can be used, or forms a connecting link 
not to exceed 10 miles in length of any 
road or roads now or hereafter used, for 
the transportation of the United States 
mails, excluding every street and road 
_in a place having a population, as shown 
by the latest available Federal census, 
of 2,500 or more, except that portion of 
any such street or road along which 


the houses average more than 200 feet 
apart.” 


Government Limit Raised 


The new act also raises the Govern- 
Ment limit of contribution from not to 
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Wilson Signs Road Building Program Bill 


exceed $10,000 a mile to not to exceed 
$20,000 a mile, taking account of higher 
present costs of labor and materials. 

The law also authorizes the Secretary 


of War to transfer to the Secretary of 
Agriculture material, equipment and sup- 
plies suitable for highway improvement 
and not needed by the War Department. 





APPROXIMATE APPORTIONMENT «OF FUNDS UNDER FEDERAL AID 
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Amount 
available for $50,000,000 
States fiscal years for fiscal Piscal year Fiscal year 
1917,1918, year 1920 
igis, 919 allotmess. $75,000, 000 

Alabama $625,903.17  $1,050,264.10 20,106.64 57 
Arizona 411,081.14 "685,043.57 ge *. O27 bes.36 
Arkansas ‘498,085.77 840, 229.53 356,091.81 1, 260,344.30 
California 909,358.99  1,624,248,30 609, 699.32 2,286, 372.45 
Colorado 508,349.34 867,570.90 347° 028.36 1°301.356.35 
Connecticut 185;487.77 307, 064,65 122,825.86 "460,596.98 
Delaware 48° 965.10 81°384.45 $2°553.78 122'076,68 
Florida 338,652.69 573,797.20 229,518.88 860,695.80 
Georgia 806,897.89  1,346,044.75 538,417.90 2,019;067.12 
Idaho 363,862.05 610,509.27 244,203.71 "915°763.91 
Illinois 1,321,102.17 2,185,550.65 874, 220,26 3,278°325.97 
Indiana 813,473.04 1,349,919.40 539,967.76 2,024,879.10 
Iowa 873,180.41 1.443,046.20 577,218.48 2, 164,569.30 
Kansas 858,754408 1,436,313.93 574,525.57 2°154,470.89 
Kentucky 585,400.35 976,865.17 390,746.07 1,465, 297.76 
Louisiana 406,179.27 680,729.03 272,291.61 1;022'093,55 
Maine 290,161.92 481; 231.35 192749262 "721' 847.33 
Maryland 263,013.09 434,737.02 173,894.81 652,105.53 
Massachusetts 442°814.70 736,883.30 294,753.32 1,105; 324.95 
Michigan 872,707.53  1,447°213.80 578,885.52 2°170,820,70 
Minnesota 853,047.58 1°420,774.53 568,309.81 2,131,161.80 
Mississippi 535,469.12 899° 488.26 359,795.31  § 1,349,232.39 
Missouri 1,017,765e21 §§ 1,695°314.11 678,125.64 2,542,971,14 
Montana 593,382.46 999;467.15 399; 786.86 17499; 200.73 
Nebraska 639,757.68  1,066,642.07 426,656.83 1;599,963.10 
Nevada 386,424.72 642,933.45 257,173.38 "964,400.18 
New Hampshire 125,599.97 207,810.38 83,124.15 311,715.57 
New Jersey 353,995.26 594,050.80 237 , 620.32 891,076.20 
New Mexico . 474, 847.98 798,785.78 319,514.31 1,198;178.67 
New York 1,501, 835.01 2,487,956.40 995,182.56 3, 731,934.60. 
North Carolina 685,702.23 § 1°139°977.47 455,990.99 1709, 966.20 
North Dakota 458,015.09 768,360.27 307,544.11 1,152,540.42 
Ohio 1,128, 759.68 1,854, 462.47 741,784.99 2,781,693.71 
Oklahome 691,906.34  § 1°153:055.50 461,222.20 1,729, 583.25 
Oregon 472,394.85 787,459.10 314,983.64 1,181;188.65 
Pennsylvania 1,382,078.29 2,296,075.85 918,430.34 3, 444,113.77 
Rhode Island 69,969.51 116,530.95 46,612.38 174,796.43 
South Caroling 430,437.00 717; 297.05 286,918.62 ‘1,075, 945.58 
South Dakota 486,013.67 810, 720.68 324,288.27 2; 216,081.02 
Tennessee 683,123.95 1,132,103.50 452,841.40 1,698,155.25 
Texas 1,752,770.13 2,926, 219.37 1,170,487.75 4,389 329.05 
Utah 341,613.62 567,592.10 227,036.84 851,388.15 
Vermont 136,662.33 225,987.70 90,595.08 338 981,55 
Virginia 597,102.90 992,052.95 396,821.18 1,488,079.43 
Washington 432,183.03 722,367.25 288,946.90 1; 083, 550.87 
West Virginia § 319,525.27 532,009.10 212,803.64 798, 013.65 
Wisconsin 767,790.41 1,272,946.53 509,178.61 1,909,419.79 
Wyoming 567,396.24 612,912.45 245,164.98 919,368.68 
Total 29,100,000.00  48,500,000.00. 19,400,000,00 72,750,000.00 
Administration 900,000.00 1,500,000.00 600, 000. 00 2,250,000.00 
Grand Total § 30,000,000.00  60,000,000.00 20,000,000.00 75,000,000.00 


In the first column of figures, the umsed. portions of 
appropriations made in July, 1916, for years 1917, 1918 and 
1919 are given. 


The second column gives the additional appropriation 





for 1919 under the amendment just passed. 


The third column gives the allotment for 1920 under 
° 


act of July, 1916 


The fourth column gives the additional appropriation for 


1920 under amendment just pagsed. 


The allotment for 1921 under the 1916 act 


and the new appropriation for 1921, $75 000, 000 make a 


total to be spent in 1919, 1920 and 192k 


of $275, 000,000. 


$25,000, 000 
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The Lubrication of Air Compressors 


Results of a Very Careful Study of the Problem by the Technical Committee of the 


ATISFACTORY LUBRICATION of 

air compressor cylinders is attained 
by securing (1) the reduction of friction 
to a minimum and (2) elimination of 
carbonization of the oil as far as pos- 
sible. 

For the proper seduction of friction, 
the oil chosen should have sufficient 
body to sustain the weight of the mov- 
ing parts and to form a seal between 
the piston rings and the cylinder walls, 
and still not absorb excessive power in 
the overcoming of the viscosity of the 
oil itself. 

The objections to air cylinder oils 
which allow more than the very slight 
amount of carbonization which appears 
unavoidable, are, of course, well known 
but may be briefly stated for the purpose 
of clarifying what follows: 

Carbonization of the oil allows the ac- 
cumulation of deposits of carbon which 
are sticky in the early stages of their 
formation but hard and flinty later. Such 
deposits accumulate on the cylinder 
valves, in the cylinder passages, in the 
pipes and eventually in the air receiver. 

Sticking or partial closing of the 
valves and their consequent failure to 
act properly is probably the chief ob- 
jection to this action from the stand- 
point of the efficient operation of the 
compressor. 

The formation of excessive carbon de- 
posits is apt to be due to any one or 
more of the following causes: 

1. The ill-advised use of some oil, 
such as a steam cylinder oil, which 
easily decomposes in the heat of the 
air cylinder. 

2. The use of oils of too great a 
viscosity—commonly referred to as “too 
heavy oils.” These do not atomize 
readily and, therefore, remain too long 
upon the hot cylinder walls, etc., thus 
baking down to stickly carbon deposits. 

3. The use of too great quantities 
of oil which has the same effect as the 
use of too heavy an oil as far as the 
carbonization is concerned. 

4. The failure to provide a proper 
screen over the air intake of the com- 


pressor, thus allowing free entrance of 


dangerous dust (especially coal dust). 
The objections to this carbonization 
aside from the sticking of air valves and 
choking of the air passages is the menace 
of fire entailed by carbon deposits. Car- 
bon particles torn loose from them may 
become incandescent from causes: which 
could not be anticipated by the com- 
pressor manufacturer. If such incandes- 
cent carbon particles should happen to 
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come in contact with “oil vapor” given 
off by the lubricating oil, a fire might 
possibly be started whose menace would 
be small or large depending upon how 
much carbon had been allowed to ac- 
cumulate in the compressor and piping 
to the receiver. If these are kept prop- 
erly cleansed at all times, there should 
never be a time of any danger. 

This oil vapor is given off from a 
lubricating oil at a certain temperature 
called its “flash point” just as steam 
arises from water at a certain point. 


Heat of Air Compression 


The selection of an air cylinder lubri- 
cant is, of course, governed to a con- 
siderable extent by a knowledge of cylin- 
der temperature it must withstand. 
Knowing the air pressures, the corres- 


ponding temperatures are ascertained 
fairly accurately, as shown in Table 
No. 1. 


This table gives the final temperature 
in the cylinder at the end of the com- 
pression stroke, for single stage, also 
for two stage (or compound) compres- 
sion, when the free air entering the cyl- 
inder is 60 degrees F. 


TABLE NO. 1—CYLINDER TEMPERATURES 
AT END OF PISTON STROKE 
Final Tem- Final Tem- 
perature perature 

Single stage Two stage 
oO ae 
deg. 
deg. 
deg. 
deg. 
deg. 
deg. 
deg. 
deg. 
deg. 
deg. 
deg. 
deg. 
deg. 
deg. ‘Keke seed 
Rccacweeee deg. F 
Bee WO. hk ecceen FA. Bink cee ante 331 deg. 


Variations from these temperatures 
will occur in actual practice due to water 
jacketed air cylinders and_ radiation, 
tending to lower the temperature at the 
higher pressures. But at, say, 50 pounds 
pressure and lower, the heat is likely 
to be somewhat greater than given by 
the table, particularly if the compressor 


Air Com- 


re ey 


Pf 





bf of a a a 





is run at high speed and also if it js 
not water jacketed. 


Relation of Oil Flash Point to Cylinder 
Temperature 


The natural inference of the reader 
after noting the temperatures in Table 1, 
is that he must select an air cylinder ojl 
whose flash point is higher than the max- 
imum temperature apt to be encountered 
within the air cylinder. As a matter of 
fact, this is not the case and it need 
only be carefully noted that: the study 
of the air cylinder temperatures is use- 
ful mainly in testing lubricating oils to 
determine their resistance against break- 
ing down into carbon, etc. But such 
temperatures cannot be taken as limits 
establishing the highest allowable flash 
point for a lubricant safe to use in the 
air cylinders. 


Qualities of Cylinder Lubricating Oils 


For average normal conditions, the oil 
should be a medium bodied pure mineral 
oil of the highest quality, not compound- 
ed with fixed oils such as animal or vege- 
table, and should be carefully filtered in 
the final process of manufacture. 

Quite a range of oil composition is 
permissible for lubricants approved for 
this work, which are manufactured under 
the above conditions. Primarily a dis- 
tinction must be made between those 
oils having a paraffin base as distinguish- 
ed from those having an asphaltic base. 

From a strictly operating standpoint— 
so it is claimed by some lubricant manu- 
facturers—there is no distinction between 
these two classes of lubricants as to their 
desirability as compressor cylinder oils, 
provided that both have been properly 
filtered in the process of manufacture to 
remove the carbon forming elements. If 
any carbon should be formed, however, 
such carbon deposited by the asphaltic 
base oils is of a light fluffy nature and 
easily cleaned out, whereas, that deposit- 
ed by the paraffin base oil is very ad- 
hesive, and characterized by the hard, 
flinty nature. 


Paraffin Base Lubricating Oils 


Merely as a guide to aid the operator 
in specifying the qualities to be possess 
ed by an air cylinder lubricant recom 
mended for average duty, the following 
table is presented: 


TABLE NO. 2—PHYSICAL TESTS OF PARAFFIN BASE OILS 














' Minimum Average Maximum 
Gravity, Baume 28 to 32 deg. 25to 30 deg. 25 to 27 deg. F 
Flash Point, Open Cup 375 to 400 deg. F. 400 to 425 deg. F. 425 to 500 deg. rE 
BMC oc. se 425 to 450 deg. F. 450 to 475 deg. F. 475 to 575 deg. ¥. 
Viscosity (Saybolt) at 100 deg. F............. 120 to 180 sec. 230 to 315 sec. to 1500 sec. 
See . Yellowish Reddish Dark Red to Gre 
Congealing Point (pour test deg. F.).......... 20to 25 deg. F. 30 deg. F. 35to 45 deg. F. 
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It is suggested that those oils within 
the range expressed by the minimum 
figures to be used for light duty of low- 
pressure and temperatures, while those 
expressed by maximum figures should 
be used for high pressures and tempera- 
tures 

It is recommended that any paraffin 
base lubricant intended for use in “all 
standard air compressors,’ should meet 
the physical tests imposed by the aver- 
age range of figures given in the middle 
column of the above table. The above 
wording “standard air compressors” is 
to be interpreted as including the follow- 
ing types of machines: 

a Low pressure up to 100 lb. com- 
pressors, which may be either small 
sized single stage units, or larger sized 
compound machines. 

b High pressure compressors which 
are constructed with the proper number 
of stages so that no excessive tempera- 
tures are ever reached. 

In other words, this lubricant of aver- 
age test figures is always recommended 
unless a compressor manufacturer speci- 
fies in his literature that a high flash 
point oil should be used to meet the 
conditions peculiar to his machine. It 
is thus obvious that it is never necessary 
that a lubricant should possess a flash 
point as high as 500 degrees unless ab- 
normal conditions of high temperature 
prevail. Such high flash point oils have 
an unusual tendency to produce carbon 
deposits. 


Asphaltic-Base Lubricating Oils 


This group of oils is considered sep- 
arately for the reason that the lower 
limit of gravity stated in the above 
table, viz., 25 deg. baume, eliminates this 
entire group from consideration—which 
is not the intention of this article. 

As a guide for the selection of suit- 
able oil, the following table is given: 


Rock Products 


quantity should be reduced to the lowest 
limit to avoid the possibility of the ac- 
cumulation of carbon and sooty de- 
posits within the system due to excessive 
use. 

The following basis of quantity given 
in Table No. 4 is recommended, subject 
to above modifications for these cylin- 
ders or equivalent sizes, operating under 
normal conditions. 
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pressor system to necessitate the period- 
ical cleansing of it. 

For the removal of carbon, the ma- 
chine operator should confine his efforts 
to the use of soap suds. A good cleans- 
ing solution is made of one part soft 
soap to fifteen parts water. These suds 
should take the place of oil for a few 
hours, and be fed into the air cylinders 
about once a week, either by means of a 


TABLE NO. 4—QUANTITY OF AIR ona LUBRICANT REQUIRED PER 10 HOUR 


& - 
eo eo ~ 
~~ a © rT) 
& 0 A . 
e & ¥o ~7 3 
jo $2 Sa ge 
$3 ss} ES as 
= ‘3 6 by} = 
| “si Se £6 
2 g 22 a 
Ss a AS a. 
a = 

8 8x 8 120 344 
12 12x 12 320 408 
18 18 x 18 880 496 
24 24 x 24 1730 550 
30 30 x 30 2940 600 
36 36 x 36 4550 644 
42 42 x 42 6700 696 


he oe . Qa s 
= 3 2 2 a 3 
> = = A =z 
3.28 e = 
Pe, = 3 ° 
2) oe & ‘ Qa “ao 
° é Lo} = 
az S - 2 z% 
a = = a 
3s co) ° ° Sas 
se g & é zs 
= = x - 35 
na f=) = 77) = 
718 1 600 718 -0375 
1230 2 1200 613 .0750 
2340 - 2400 585 -1500 
3450 6 3600 575 -2250 
4700 8 4800 590 .3000 
6070 10 6000 607 .3750 
7600 12 7200 633 .4500 


Figures of last column are based upon an estimated 16,000 drops per pint of oil at 75 degrees Fahr. 


It will, of course, be carefully noted 
and clearly understood that the results 
in the last column of Table No. 4 are 
based upon the assumption that under 
average conditions of temperature and 
usual range of oil viscosities, a pint of 
oil will contain an average of about 16,- 
000 drops. It is of course understood 
that these figures are offered merely as 
an approximate guide and that every in- 
dividual must exercise his own judg- 
ment in modifying them wherever his 
own particular set of working conditions 
is unusual. 

A leading authority on compressor en- 
gineering contributes the following: “The 
best way to determine the proper amount 
of lubrication is to take out the valves 
from time to time and examine the cyl- 
inder. All parts should feel that there 
is oil thereon. If they feel dry, the lub- 
ricators should be adjusted to feed a 


TABLE NO. 3—PHYSICAL TESTS OF ASPHALTIC BASE OILS 


Minimum Average Maximum 
mnt. mara hg Be 20-22 deg. F. 19.8-21 deg. F. 19.5-20.5 deg. F. 
wes. Pout, Ones COG. 4... cies cna 305-325 deg. F. 315-335 deg. F. 330-375 deg. F. 
1 Ep a RE PE, 360-380 deg. F. 370-400 deg. F. 385-440 deg. F. 
Viscosity (Saybolt) at 100 deg. F...........--- 175-225 sec. 275-325 sec. 475-750 sec. 
EEE ID (2 Ei I ORE: Pale Yellow Pale Yellow Pale Yellow 
Congealing Point (pour test)...........-..--------+- 0 deg. F. —0 deg. F. —0 deg. F. 


For general all around use, it is con- 
ceded that the recommendations given 
in Tables No. 2 and No. 3 above cover : 
the situation as well as possible, special 
cases, of course, requiring investigation 
and special consideration before making 
recommendations. 


Proper Quantity of Lubricating Oils 


The quantity of lubricating oil to feed 
to the air cylinders of compressors, can- 
not be stated in exact terms due to the 
Varying viscosity of different oils, the 
heat of compression and the size of cyl- 
inder. It may be stated in general, how- 
ever, that after the cylinders have ac- 
quired smooth and polished surfaces, the 


little more oil, whereas if oil lies in the 
cylinders and its parts show excessive 
oil thereon, the quantity fed by the lub- 
ricators should be reduced. By thus ex- 
amining the machine a few times, the 
proper amount of oil can be determined 
to suit the characteristics of the partic- 
ular lubricant used and the conditions 
under which the machine operates.” This 
is a better way to finally determine the 
quantity of oil required than by adopting 
without this experimenting any tabulated 
number of drops. 


Periodical Cleansing of System 


The best of lubricating oils will cause 
the deposit of enough carbon in the com- 


hand pump or through the regular lub- 
ricator at a rate about ten times as rap- 
idly as that of the oil. The cleanliness 
of the air valves when inspected, as they 
should be periodically, will indicate 
whether greater or lesser applications of 
the soap suds should be made. After 
using soap suds, open the drain cock of 
the air receiver, and of the intercooler 
in the case of compound machines, to 


draw off any accumulated liquid. Oil 


should be used again for a half hour 
before shutting down the machine in 
order to prevent rusting the cylinder and 
its fittings. Never use kerosene, gaso- 
line or lighter oils in an air cylinder for 
any purpose whatever, because of their 
volatile nature under heated conditions. 


Cleaning Air Receiver and Piping 


It often happens that oil, carbon and 
other foreign matters are deposited in 
the air discharge lines and air receiver. 
A practical method of cleaning these is 
shown in cut attached, where a recep- 
tacle made of 6-inch pipe is shown set 
on top of the discharge pipe. The cut 
shows plainly the construction and what 
the different parts represent. If a mix- 
ture of one pound of Red Seal Lye and 
eighteen pounds of water is passed into 
the discharge line at the rate of 60 or 
70 drops per minute, while the compres- 
sor is running, this will eat out all the 
accumulation on the surface of the pipe 
and in the receiver, and if the blow-off 
valve on receiver is open, all of this 
foreign matter will be discharged there- 
from. This cleaning solution can be 
used every month or two or depending 
on how much accumulation there may be 
in the receiver. 


Steam Cylinder Lubrication 


The proper quantity of oil to be fed to 
steam cylinder is much greater than to 


ke 
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air cylinders due to the constant wash- 
ing away of the oil by the steam. Ap- 
proximately four times as much oil will 
be needed in the steam cylinders as in 
those for air, subject, of course, to vari- 
able local conditions. 

Depending on its viscosity, a pint of 
steam cylinder oil will furnish from 5,000 
to 8,000 drops, and taking an average of 
about 6,500 drops, and four times as 
much oil as air cylinders.of same size, 
and working at same piston speeds, as 
given in Table No. 3, the recommended 
amounts to feed the steam cylinders or 
their equivalents are given in the fol- 
lowing 


TABLE NO. 5—QUANTITY OF OIL FOR 
STEAM CYLINDER LUBRICATION 


No. drops Size of cylinder Number pints oil 
per minute inches required per 10 
hours 
, OT Sx &,. Sa ee 
8 sls & 12... Pe wicscieicawies% 
| eee is =x 18... A lint ase ems 
ee Se See < .- Saaeeerer 
Sz. « : eRe 2 eee ee 
i ee 2 eee i 
NBiisoscaxdier Oe HOS. ses canes 4.5 


These figures are approximate only, 
and will vary with the steam conditions, 
the kind of oil used, and its method of 
introduction into the steam, also with 
the boiler compound carried by the 
steam into the cylinder. 


Observations On Changing Tested Oils 


When the operator of an air compres- 
sor succeeds in obtaining lubricating oils 
that are giving satisfactory results, he 
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“D,” when 
Valve “B;” Use about 70 Drops Per Minute. 





COMPOUND:—MIX 1 LB. OF RED SEAL LYE‘TO 18 LB. OF WATER. 
To Use Compound: Close Cock “A” and “G,” open Valve “C” and fill Compound through funnel 
chamber “E” is filled Close Valve “C,” Open Cock “G" 


DEVICE FOR CLEANING CARBON IN AIR DISCHARGE LINE AND 
RECEIVER OF AIR COMPRESSORS 





and “A” and Regulate Feed by 








should be very cautious about making a 
change to other grades, particularly if 
cheapening the cost is advocated by pur- 
But a a 
change is decided on, the performance 
of the new lubricants should be most 


chasing and sales agents. 


carefully checked up before damage can 
occur to the rubbing surfaces of the 
compressor, and to see that no increased 


amount of deposit collect on the inside 
walls of the air receiver. 

The most satisfactory way to get the 
quickest results is to put up the problem 
of lubrications to the local experts of 
any reputable lubricating companies, and 
to be governed by their recommenda- 
tions, which, however, should be based 
on the foregoing statement. 








Redfield Organizes 


Price Fixing Board 


Producers of Building Materials, Labor and Government Repre- 
sented—Proper Basis for Prices to Be Established to 
Overcome Present Conditions 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—The agency 

created by Secretary Redfield to 
carry out the program of stabilizing 
basis commodity prices has been offici- 
ally designated as the Industrial Board 
of the Department of Commerce. The 
Council of National Defense announced 
lately that it would co-operate with the 
board in the movement to establish a 
firmer market basis to encourage buying 
and a return to normal industrial activ- 
ity. 


George N. Peek, Chairman 


Announcement of the full personnel 
of the board, of which George N. Peek, 
of Moline, Ill, is chairman, was with- 
held pending acceptances, although it 
was said to be “assured” that two of the 
other five members would be Hugh Fra- 
ney, as labor representative, and Thomas 
C. Powell, director of capital, expendi- 
tures of the railroad administration, as 
“representative of the government.” 

When fully organized the board will 


call into conference representatives of 
the basic industries. 

“If these conferences,” said the coun- 
cil’s announcement, “result in a general 
agreement among the important basic 
industries upon proper prices and bases 
for prices at which sales will be made, 
and this agreement is approved by this 
board, it is believed that the announce- 
ment of this fact will induce the nation 
to feel justified in properly beginning a 
buying program. 


Law of Supply and Demand Inoperative 


“The law of supply and demand is 
really inoperative at the present time 
for the reason that it is found difficult, 
if not impossible, for this law to re- 
sume normal functioning, on account of 
the fact that at the present time the price 
relations between the industries produc- 
ing basic essentials are not properly ad- 
justed to efficiently meet peacetime con- 
ditions. 

“The effort should be to wholly elim- 


inate the abnormal, unbalanced stimula- 
tion that business has had, and the in- 
flated prices that have resulted, and to 
start upon a normal level, after which in- 
dustry can safely rely upon the law of 
supply and demand. Reductions from 
high prices to the proper level should be 
made as nearly as practicable at the same 
time in the various industries.” 


Level Will Be Above Pre-War Days 


The belief was expressed, however, 
that the proper basis for present selling 
prices would be found to be consider- 
ably higher than that of pre-war days, 
although it was said the level of prices 
should be made as low as possible with 
due regard for the interests of both la- 
bor and industry. 


Proposed State Law Limits 
Work to Six Days a Week 
HE PENNSYLVANIA legislature is 
considering a bill providing that 

every factory in that state shall allow 
at least 24 consecutive hours of rest in 
every seven consecutive days to every 
employe, with certain exceptions. This 
is only one of the many bills on labor 
and laboring conditions that will be pro- 
posed throughout the country. 
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How Employers Should Determine Status 
of Alien Employes 


To Escape Responsibility for Collection of Income Tax on Alien Labor, Firms Should 
Follow Department Decisions—**Non-Resident’’ Alien Defined 


MPLOYERS OF ALIEN labor, who 

took note of the U. S. Treasury De- 
partment decision that they are respon- 
sible for the collection of the 2 per cent. 
income tax of “non-resident” alien em- 
ployes (see Rock Products, January 15, 
page 39) will find the meaning of “non- 
resident alien” clarified in the latest or- 
der. 

A Wisconsin quarryman writes that 
this order “changes to a considerable 
extent previous decisions on this subject. 
It would still appear well in all cases 
of doubt to have ‘Form 1078—Revised’ 
executed by alien employees.” 

Treasury Department, 
Office of Commissioner 


of Internal Revenue, 
Washington, D. C. 


To collectors of internal revenue and 
others concerned: 


“Nonresident alien individual” means 
an individual (a) whose residence is not 
within the United States, and (b) who 
is not a citizen of the United States. 
Residence will be determined in accord- 
ance with the following: 


Establishment of Residence 


1. Any alien living in the United States 
who is not a mere transient, as explained 
below, is a resident of the United States, 
for purposes of the income tax. Whether 
he is a transient or not is determined 
by his intentions with regard to his 
stay. If he lives in the United States, 
and has no definite intention as to his 
stay, he is a resident. The best evidence 
of his intention is afforded by the con- 
duct, acts, and declarations of the alien. 
The typical transient is one who stops 
for a short time in the course of a jour- 
ney through the United States—some- 
times performing labor, sometimes not— 
or one who enters the United States in- 
tending only to stay long enough to 
carry out some purpose, object, or plan 
not involving an extended stay in the 
United States. A mere floating inten- 
tion, indefinite as to time, to return to 
another country, is not sufficient to con- 
stitute him a transient. 


Proof of Residence 


_2. An Alien’s statements as to his inten- 
tion with regard to residence are not 
conclusive, but when unequivocal will de- 
termine the question of his intention, 
unless his conduct, acts or other sur- 
rounding circumstances contradict the 
Statements. It sometimes occurs that an 
alien who genuinely intends his stay to 
€ transient may put off his departure 
rom time to time by reason of changed 
conditions, remaining a transient though 
living in the United States for a con- 
siderable time. The fact that an alien’s 
family is abroad does not necessarily 
indicate that he is a transient rather 


than a resident. An alien, who enters 
this country intending to make his home 
in a foreign country as soon as he has 
accumulated a sum of money sufficient 
to provide for his journey abroad, is to 
be considered a transient provided his 
expectation in this. regard may rea- 
sonably be fulfilled within a compara- 
tively short time, considering the rate 
of his saving. 


Loss of Status as a Resident 


3. It will be presumed that an alien who 
has established a residence in the United 
States as outlined above, continues to be 
a resident until he or his family evi- 
dence an intention to change residence 
to another country by starting to re- 
move. Thus, alien residents who, fol- 
lowing the armistice agreement of No- 
vember, 1918, take steps toward return- 
ing to their native countries as by ap- 
plying for passports, are to be regarded 
as residents for that portion of the tax- 
able year which elapsed up to the time 
such step was taken. 


Determining Status of Alien Employees 


4. Aliens employed in the United States 
are prima facie regarded as non-resi- 
dents. If wages are paid without with- 
holding the tax. the employer should be 
provided with written proof of facts 
which overcome the presumption that 
such alien is a nonresident. Such facts 
include the following: (a) If an alien 
has been living in the United States for 
as much as one year immediately prior 
to the time he entered the employment 
of the withholding agent, or if he has 
been regularly employed by an individ- 
ual resident in the United States or by 
a resident corporation in the same city 
or county for as much as three months 
immediately prior to any payment by 
the employer, he may be treated as a 
resident in deciding as to the necessity 
of withholding part of such payment, 
provided no facts are known to the em- 
ployer showing that he is in fact a 
transient, such as one of the types men- 
tioned under (1). The facts with regard 
to the length of time the alien has thus 
lived in this country or has been so reg- 
ularly employed may be established by 
the certificate of the alien; (b) the em- 
ployer may also obtain evidence to over- 





Form 1078, as revised, is as follows: 


This Certificate Has No Effect on Citizenship. 


Certificate of Alien Claiming Residence in the 
nited States. 


(To be filed with withholding agent by alien 
residing in the United States for the purpose 
of claiming the benefit of such residence for in- 
come tax purposes.) 

I hereby declare that I am a citizen or sub- 
a, POC ee ; that I arrived in the United 
ee | ee eae ; that I am 
living in the United States and have no definite 
intention as to when (if at all) I will make an- 
other country my home; that the address in the 
United States where any notices relative to in- 
come tax may be sent or mailed to me is 





come the prima facie presumption of 
nonresidence by securing from the alien 
Form 1078, revised, properly executed or 
an equivalent certificate of the alien 
establishing residence. Having secured 
such evidence from the alien, the en- 
ployer may rely thereon unless the state- 
me:.t of the alien was false and the em- 
ployer had reasonable cause to believe 
it false, and may continue to rely there- 
on until the alien ceases to be a resident 
under the provisions of the preceding 
paragraph. An empioyer who seeks to 
account for failure to withhold before 
this date if he did not at the time secure 
Form 1078 or its equivalent, is permitted 
to prove the former status of the alien 
by any material evidence. 


5. Treasury decision 2242 is modified 
so far as inconsistent herewith. 


Building Activity Begins on 
Pacific Coast 
AKLAND, California—The Califor- 
nia legislature is considering a bond 
issue of $35,000,000 to finish the State 
Highways and to build new ones. 

Among the first contracts for road 
work of any importance was one recently 
awarded to Bates & Borland for the con- 
struction of about five miles of concrete 
highway in the county of Alameda, to 
cost $100,000. A large amount of road 
work is under way in the vicinity of 
Los Angeles, Bakersfield and Fresno. 

The State of Oregon has under way 
a bond issue for the construction of a 
military highway from Astoria to the 
California line. The United States Naval 
Base in Alameda, California, is also one 
of the very large projects about to be 
undertaken on this coast. 

The launching of the second concrete 
ship will take place at Government Is- 
land, between Oakland and Alameda, on 
March 15th, 1919. 

The Bascule Bridge across the Oak- 
land estuary will soon be one of the con- 
necting links between Oakland and Ala- 
meda. This project alone will involve 
more than $1,000,000. A new County 
Hospital in Alameda County will cost 
about $1,000,000. 

The rock quarry owners are preparing 
for a large amount of business which 
should begin within the next ninety days. 
From reports received recently prices of 
building materials have been reduced, and 
this should be the opening wedge for a 
long period of building activity. 
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Fuel Economy in Lime Burning 


(Continued from article in ROCK PRODUCTS of Aug. 28, 1918) 


Changes in Vertical Kiln Design That Will Not Only Save More Than One- Third in 
Fuel, but Also Fire-Brick Material and Costs of Frequent Relining and Repairs 


HERE ARE MANY UPRIGHT 

KILNS in this country which have 
in the firing zone a semi-oval cross- 
section (cut horizontally through the 
kiln shaft). The larger of these kilns 
are equipped with four outside furnaces 
which require much work on the part of 
the firemen and are very costly in repair 
of arches and lining above the arches. 
A very considerable part of the heat 
produced by burning the expensive coal 
is lost in the furnaces before the flames 
enter the kiln proper, and this lost heat 
works destruction on the walls and par- 
ticularly on the roofs of the furnaces, 
damaging instead of producing results. 
Also within the kiln the flames, which 
rise near the lining of the shaft, super- 
heat the fire brick while not reaching 
the center of the shaft. Therefore the 
lime near the fire brick lining is much 
quicker burned than the lime towards 
the center, and the superheated soft 
lime acts as a flux on the fire-brick ma- 
terial and at the same time is spoiled, 
at least on the surface of the lumps. 

I will explain by means of a diagram 
how such existing kilns can be changed 
(without incurring high costs), in order 
to save about half of the coal and labor 
and more than half of the expenses 
caused by relining and repairs. 





By E. Schmatolla 
Consulting Engineer, New York City 





Figs. 9 and 10 illustrate in vertical 
and horizontal section an old vertical 
direct-fired kiln which is equipped in 
this case with four furnaces, while the 
smaller kilns of this kind have two 
large furnaces, one on each of the 
broader sides. Fig. 1 is a_ section 
through line 1-1 in Fig. 2 and Fig. 2 
a section through line 2-2 in Fig. 1. 

Such kilns are generally fired for about 
four hours until all the lime in the zone 
between the furnaces in the shaft is 
thoroughly burnt and has become soft, 
so that the lumps stick together and on 
the wall. In such state the lime below 
this zone which has been burned at a 
previous period, and has somewhat 
cooled off, can be pulled out through 
the draw doors, leaving an empty space 
under the burning zone. For drawing 
the lime fireman generally cleans out 
the furnace in order to punch the lime 
down which is sticking between and 
above the furnaces. Sometimes it takes 
a whole hour, until the burnt lime is 
brought down, and, during this time, the 
kiln cools down almost entirely, as most 


of these kilns are open on top. When 
the lime falls down, a considerable part 
rolls into the furnaces and is pulled out, 
mixed with clinkers, thereby increasing 
the loss. Such a process, of course, 
is very wasteful in fuel, labor and ex- 
pensive material, but most of the old 
lime burners stick to this old process 
like the over-burnt lime sticks to the 
walls of the kiln, although apparently 
such losses can be avoided by modern- 
izing the kiln and the process of firing 
and drawing. 

In Figs. 11 to 13 I have tried to show 
a way how the kiln illustrated by Figs, 
9 and 10 can be changed in order to pro- 
duce the above mentioned improvements 
and savings. (The cross-section lines 
are marked 11, 12, 13.) 

A comparison of Fig. 9 and 10 on one 
hand, and of Figs. 11 to 13 on the other 
hand shows that in the latter the four 
furnaces are substituted by one larger 
furnace, which is a gas-producer fur- 
nace or may be a semi-gas producer. 
As in such a furnace a high bed of coal 
is kept upon the grate in order to pro- 
duce gas or semi-gas, the temperature 
under the roof is comparatively low; so 
that the roof and side walls stand for 
years without repair. In this kiln the 
high heat is produced in the center of 
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Figs. 9 and 10—Vertical and horizontal sections 
of old vertical direct-fired kiln with four furnaces. 


Figs. 11 to 13 show how the kiln (Figs. 9 and 
10) can be improved by substituting one large 
furnace for the four furnaces. 


Fig. 14 shows another arrangement of draw 
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the kiln between the former fire arches, 
which may be partly retained as obser- 
vation-openings. 

In order to get the flames into the 
center, a bridge M is built in the shorter 
center line of the kiln. This bridge 
starts near the gas—or fire—inlet (G’) 
and extends upwards several feet to a 
point where generally the lime can not 
soften more. Such a bridge can be 
built very strong, formed by two arched 
vertical walls which brace each other. 
The roof-arch M’, which carries the 
bridge, forms a channel for the producer 
gas which comes from the gas-producer 
furnace through flue G’. Under the 
roof-arch M’ the flames begin to be 
developed by preheated air rising from 
the cooler, and the flames are distributed 
to both sides over the whole burning 
area of the kiln, which in this zone is 
divided by the bridge into two burning 
shafts B and B’ (Figs. 12 and 13). The 
combustion is completed between the 
pieces of stone to be burnt. 

For the uniform distribution of the 
flames throughout the whole burning 
zone it is important that the draft in 
the kiln is balanced, so that a slight 
pressure prevails in the burning zone. 
This is easily obtained by closing the 
kiln on top and providing it with a feed- 
ing door D and a chimney E with regu- 
lating valve V. Without such draft- 
regulating device I would not recom- 
mend the interior combustion arrange- 
ment. 


For Burning Magnesia Lime 


As shown in the diagram (Figs. 11 
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to 13) the kiln is designed for burning 
high-calcium lime, which stands a much 
higher temperature than magnesia lime 
without getting over-burnt. For burn- 
ing magnesia lime certain changes must 
be made in the design, in order to get a 
mild-burnt caustic magnesia lime. 

It is obvious that the bridge M can 
be safely protected against overheating 
by running a straight cooling channel m 
through the center of the bridge above 
the arch M’. This channel can be made 
of channel-irons, and for efficient and 
controllable cooling a water pipe may 
be arranged in the channel connected at 
one end with a water tank, at the other 
with the water-basin under the grate g’ 
of the gas-furnace G. Thereby the de- 
velopment of steam will be increased, 
making the cooling of the grate and the 
disintegration of the clinkers more effi- 
cient, and increasing the percentage of 
water gas in the producer gas and facili- 
tating the decomposition of the lime- 
stone in the kiln. 


If it should be necessary to shut off the 
kiln from the gas-producer furnace G, this 
can be done quickly and thoroughly 
without disturbing the combustion and 
gasification-process in the gas producer, 
simply by closing the sliding plate or 
damper e above the gas outlet of the 
gas producer. The damper may be made 
accessible by a slanting tile e’ which is 
cheaper and better than a cast-iron door. 
The gas producer can be fed with coal 
without discharging gas during the feed- 
ing by using double gate drop-bottom 
feeding hoppers T as shown in Fig. 11. 
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If the draw-doors d cannot be ar- 
ranged as shown in Fig. 13 on the two 
shorter sides of the kiln, they may be 
arranged on the side opposite to the 
gas or semi-gas furnace as indicated in 
Fig. 14 (cut through line 14-14 in Fig. 
12). 

It is apparent that more than one-half 
of the lining in the improved kiln is not 
touched by the life flame, and therefor 
these portions of the lining will wear 
out very slowly, while the firebrick ma- 
terial forming the bridge can be easily 
and efficiently protected against being 
superheated. This explains a great sav- 
ing in lining material, cost of repair work 
and loss of time by idle kilns. The par- 
tial reduction in capacity of the burning 
shaft by the arrangement of the dividing 
bridge M is more than balanced by 
higher efficiency, so that a reduction in 
the output is not to be expected. 

As the lime is drawn at much shorter 
intervals of time, “sticking” is not neces- 
sary and the burnt lime is discharged 
or drawn from the kiln in cool condition, 
so that it is easier to work. The single 
gas producer or semi-gas producer fur- 
nace may be almost automatically fed 
from an overhead coal bin through a 
chute and spout (not shown). 

When a regular gas producer is used 
the arches in the outer wall may be con- 
nected with the gas producer to use 
them as secondary gas inlets, in order 
to force the production. 


(To be continued.) 








Lime, Legumes and Phosphate—Secret of Illinois Agricultural Wealth 


LLINOIS~MIGHTY AGRICULTU- 

RAL PATRIOT,” is the title of a 
very attractive booklet just published by 
H. E. Young, Secretary of the Illinois 
Farmers’ Institute, Springfield, Ill. The 
following is one of the best recommen- 
dations for agricultural lime and lime- 
stone and ground raw rock phosphate 
ever written: 

“First in Corn, first in Farm Crops, 
and first in aggregate Farm Wealth. 
That is Illinois—Uncle Sam’s Greatest 
and Most Productive Farm. 

“Within the boundaries of this mag- 
nificent agricultural estate, the fertile 
and far-famed prairies of Illinois spread 
in majestic grandeur from Indiana to the 
Mississippi and from Wisconsin to the 
Ohio, comprising an area of some 
thirty-five million acres of pre-eminent- 
ly productive farm lands, now so nota- 
bly conspicuous in the records of Ameri- 
can agriculture. More than nine-tenths 
of this land is in farms, improved and 
operated by progressive and successful 
farmers, and as a result the agricultural 


wealth of Illinois out-values that of any 
other state in the union. 

“The total value of this extensive 
farm property, including land, buildings, 
implements, machinery and _ livestock, 
mounts into the billions of dollars—ap- 
proximately $4,000,000,000—a sum which 
is well nigh incomprehensible. 

“The value of farm products in Illinois 
last year, including grain crops and live- 
stock, amounted to more than $840,000,- 
000. Her farmers could within a single 
year buy and pay for all the railroads in 
the State, and have a considerable bal- 
ance left in the bank. If they should go 
out of business this year they would 
clean up a sum equivalent to over twenty 
times the total capitalization of all the 
banks in Illinois, or an amount more 
than double that of the total value of 
the entire annual factory output of all 
the manufacturing plants in the State. 

“Tllinois has given to the world a new 
agriculture, founded on permanent soil 
fertility. This ‘Illinois System’ has al- 
ready greatly thinned the ranks of soil 


robbers. It is converting soil miners 
into real farmers. On its banner are in- 
scribed the words: ‘Lime, Legumes and 
Phosphate,’ which means increased prof- 
its without the danger of soil depletion. 
While the system is new, it is not un- 
tried, and results have conclusively 
demonstrated its worth. With such as- 
surance for the future, agricultural op- 
portunities in Illinois are infinitely mul- 
tiplied, and in possibilities, no limits.” 


Will Make Survey of Roads of 
Unusual Materials 


T IS REPORTED that officials of the 

Office of Public Roads are now recom- 
mending hydrated lime for use in con- 
crete culverts, bridges, walls, etc., but 
they are not yet ready to recommend it 
in highways; they will when they are 
convinced it is satisfactory and effective. 
The office will soon begin a survey of all 
roads wherein unusual materials are 
used, and this will include the study of 
roads containing hydrated lime. 
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Spanish Portland Cement Plant with 
All-American Equipment 


UMEROUS letters received by the 
editor of Rock Products from for- 
eign subscribers and correspondents 
make it evident that there is little desire 
in European countries to import bulky 
building materials like cement, lime and 
gypsum. Most all of Europe is rich in 
limestone and other necessary raw ma- 
terials, and it is evidently the desire to 
promote home production wherever pos- 
sible. The reconstruction problems of 
France and Belgium call for quantity 
production on a basis hitherto consid- 
ered impossible by foreign manufacturers 
and they are looking to the United States 
for the machinery and methods to do it. 
The accompanying illustration shows 





No. 15, Barcelona. His company will 
specialize in the design and construction 
of cement and rock-crushing plants. 

Mr. Smith writes that he has been in 
Spain over six years and has built two 
cement plants. He writes: “We are 
starting a movement for concrete roads 
and have been given permission to put 
in a kilometer of concrete road by the 
Spanish Government, which will serve 
as an example of this type of construc- 
tion. This kilometer will be constructed 
on the Government highway which 
passes our cement plant. The main cart 
roads of Spain handle a very heavy 
traffic and the outlook for concrete roads 
is very promising.” 


lumber may, however, be loaded on any 
ship when insufficient general cargo coy- 
ered by Shipping Preferences Nos. 2 and 
3 is available. In such cases the load- 
ing of the cement and lumber shall be 
governed by the shipping preference to 
which the license covering each parcel 
entitles it. 


Large Portland Cement Fac- 
tory in Norway 

HE... UNITED STATES COM 

MERCE REPORTS, January 13, 
publishes the following: 

A large new industrial plant “Dalen 

Portlands Cement fabrik,” is being built 

in Brevik, Norway. It covers an area of 
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Plant of the Asland Portland Cement Co., Moncada, near Barcelona, Spain 


the plant of the Asland Portland Ce- 
ment Co., at Moncada, a suburb of Bar- 
celona, Spain. This is a dry-process 
plant which has been in operation about 
a year. Practically all the machinery 
is made in the United States and is 
thoroughly up-to-date. The rotary kilns 
are 9x140 ft. Pulverized coal is used 
for fuel. The plant is electrically driven 
throughout. At present a Cottrell dust- 
collecting system is being installed. 
The capacity of the plant is 2000 bbls. 
per day. 

All the rock and shale are dried by 
means of waste heat from the kilns. 
In addition 500 h. p. is being developed 
by waste-heat boilers. It is expected to 
develop ultimately 1000 h. p. from the 
waste heat of the kilns. 

The manager of construction and also 
the manager of operation, until January 
1 last, is M. M. Smith, an American. 
Since January 1 Mr. Smith has been 
the head of a general engineering com- 
pany with headquarters at Plaza Palacio 


Shipping Preferences for Ce- 
ment for So. America 


HE CONSIDERABLE relief in the 

congestion of freight for the ---+ 
coast of South America, afforded by the 
large increase of shipping tonnage as- 
signed to the east coast routes, has 
made it possible for the War Trade 
Board in a new ruling (W. T. B. R. 501) 
to extend to cement and lumber, to a 
limited extent, the shipping preferences 
enjoyed by other commodities, says the 
United States Commerce Reports, Jan. 
13; 

Collectors of customs and_ shipping 
agents have, therefore, been authorized 
to accept cement and lumber as entitled 
to Shipping Preferences Nos. 2 and 3, in 
accordance with the date of the license 
covering the particular shipment, pro- 
vided, however, that not more than 500 
tons of each shall be given shipping 
preference in the cargo of any one ship. 

Additional quantities of cement and 


3 or 4 acres. The factory is estimated 
to have a production of 300,000 tons of 
cement, or about 1,800,000 barrels per 
year. Limestone and clay are mixed and 
heated to 1,400 to 1,500° C., smelted 
into cement blocks, and thereafter fine- 
ly ground. This is put into four rotat- 
ing ovens, cylinder shaped, about 80 
meters long and 3 meters in diameter. 
Such an oven uses 14,000 to 20,000 tons 
of coal in a year. All the machinery 
together weighs about 1,900 tons. Lime 
works are connected with the plant, and 
about 400 tons of lime can be delivered 
per month. 

At present one of the mills is used 
for making 100 tons of lime marl for 
fertilizer. Over 2,000 horsepower are 
used for this. The electric power is ob- 
tained from Aarlifos through Lange- 
sundsfjordens municipal electrical works. 
Houses containing 40 apartments have 
been built for the laborers. They have 
their own bakeries, shops, and meeting 
halls. 
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HE LABOR PROBLEM is the 

big problem of industry. It is the 
problem that is ever with employers 
and its omni-present character will be 
more and more emphasized in the 
coming days. Labor unrest and dis- 
satisfaction need a solution. The so- 
lution must come soon; if not a per- 
fect one, at least a temporarily satis- 
factory one. The future may be full 
of trouble unless that solution is dis- 
covered. 

Labor is making greater demands 
in the conduct of business and is de- 
manding greater rewards. His right 
to both is gradually being admitted 
here and there, at least concessions 
are being made in one way or an- 
other to appease these demands, stop 
strikes, and to obtain greater effici- 
ency and more pleasant conditions all 
around. 

But how shall this desirable condi- 
tion be attained? Shall it be a profit 





What Will You Do With Labor? 


Shall Rock Products Producers Adopt Bonus Systems, Profit-Sharing Systems 
or Something Else—What Is the Solution to the Big Problem? 


sharing system or a bonus system or 
something else? 

Sand and gravel and crushed stone 
producers, in fact the producers in 
the whole rock products field, should 
take immediate cognizance of the sit- 
uation and should study it. Operators 
of pits and quarries may be among 
the last to feel the new movement of 
labor, because these operations are 
away from centers of population, but 
the problem will bob up eventually 
and strongly. Are the producers pre- 
pared for it? 

In this connection, Burton H. At- 
wood, of the Interstate Sand & 
Gravel Co., Chicago, has said that 
every association of industry, espe- 
cially national organizations, should 
take up this matter seriously and in- 
vestigate and arrive at a conclusion, 
a solution. He says the times de- 
mand it. 

There is a concern which gives a 


ital invested also? 


say, about this subject in later issues. 


bonus of a certain amount per hour 
payable at the end of the year. The 
object here apparently is to keep the 
labor force intact. But keeping the 
labor force intact does not reach the 
heart of the matter. Labor wants a 
greater share in the business—he is 
more and more feeling a partnership 
interest. 

Is he entitled to a minimum wage? 
Should this minimum wage be his 
whether the plant is shut down or 
running? The officers and managers 
draw wages, a sort of drawing ac- 
count, says Mr. Atwood. Should the 
wage of the laborer also be consid- 
ered a drawing account? If then 
there are profits, should all share in 
some just proportion? But what 
would be a fair equitable system, one 
that provides for the reward of cap- 


Rock Products will have more to 








Labor Problem Becoming Serious 


T IS ESTIMATED that a million for- 

eign born men will leave America as 
soon as the bars are let down. \ 

It is claimed that the development of 
new republics in Europe has unsettled the 
belief that America is the “land of 
promise,” and that millions of immi- 
grants feel renewed interest in their 
former homes, and indifference toward 
this country. 

It has been stated that the savings of 
the foreign born go back to Europe in a 
steady stream and that little is done to 
check this drain upon our resources. 

To what extent is this correct? 

What effect will all this have upon 
American industry? 

And what are we going to do about it? 

Questions such as these are of vital 
importance to the leaders of American 
commerce, industry and business. They 
are of interest to every American, but to 
the employer of labor, and the financial 
backers of industry, they are of supreme 
importance. 

It was in order to study and act upon 
the facts about the foreign born in 
America that the Inter-Racial Council 
was formed recently in New York. 

If this country is to pass through a 
Sane reconstruction period, without vio- 
lence, anarchy or civil strife, it will be 


necessary to get facts like the following 
into our consciousness, and then to act 
upon them with intelligence and justice. 
In America we have 33 million foreign 
born or of foreign parentage. We have 
35 races, speaking as many languages. 
Many of them are hostile to each other 
and indifferent to America. When the 
war began, it was discovered that three 
million persons here did not speak our 
language and six million were without 
American contacts, or quite out of touch 
with the land they live in. There are 
1,146 foreign language papers, 300 racial 
organizations of national scope, and such 
local organizations number 23,000. We 
have foreign colonies in our cities and 
industrial towns and a general policy of 
indifference or worse toward the aver- 
age foreign laborer, leaving him to the 
mercy of slum landlords, labor exploiters 
and swindlers of all sorts. 

That there should have arisen from the 
foreign born a splendid response to pa- 
triotic appeal during the war, shows how 
promising is this material for the build- 
ing of our nation which we have ignored 
in the past. But in the new period that 
we are entering, we must harmonize all 
these elements if our nation is to hold 
together. 

Whether we enter a League of Nations 


or not, our problems are henceforth 
inter-racial, and it is time for the busi- 
ness man to enlarge his horizon accord- 
ingly. The Inter-Racial Council is the 
beginning of this new movement. 

Its program is clear cut and practical: 
first, the immigrant is to have every 
inducement to acquire the English lan- 
guage and learn what America stands 
for; its ideals, its form of government, its 
customs, its history and literature. Only 
by such elementary education in Ameri- 
canism, can the foreign born become one 
of us. 

Second, the immigrant is to receive 
the same fair treatment by employers as 
is accorded the native born worker able 
to protect himself. No exploitation of 
immigrant labor, but friendly co-opera- 
tion must be the future course, and the 
foreign born must have this policy made 
evident both by words and deeds. The 
suppression of racial customs or langu- 
age is not contemplated, for the foreigner 
brings us much that is desirable in the 
culture of the Old World. 

Third, the promotion of harmonious 
relations between the various racial 
groups in America, so that the foreign 
groups here may establish friendly con- 
tact with each other as well as with na- 
tive Americans. 
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Builders of New York Rush Plans 


Projects Being Pushed to Profit by High Rents in Autumn Leasing Season and to 
Escape Higher Prices Later in Construction Period 


EW YORK—Ten days ago the en- 

tire market, barring a few excep- 
tions represented by necessary construc- 
tion work was following the policy of 
holding out for prices to drop still fur- 
ther, says The Dow Service Daily Build- 
ing Reports. Today, with the building 
season advanced by favorable weather, 
astute owners and builders are rushing 
plans so as to get building projects 
started at once to anticipate high rents 
and a continuation of the favorable leas- 
ing season next autumn. The demand 
for stabilization of building materials has 
been met and the. labor situation will 
probably be entirely cleared within a 
few days. These were the last two fac- 
tors blocking the way to a free con- 
struction movement. 


Architects and investors now know 
that building material prices are at their 
present levels to be immediately ac- 
cepted, because just as soon as the de- 
mand becomes anything like normal, 
forward buying will be limited by the 
ability of the manufacturers to meet it 
with available materials. 


No Drop in Cement Likely 


In Portland cement manufacturing 
districts, the expected drop in prices, 
will not occur because production is 
proceeding 45 per cent below normal 
and some mills have closed down with 
little or no reserve stocks. Since Jan- 
uary 1, manufacturing costs for this com- 
modity have advanced greatly, and it has 
just been ascertained that road building 
programs of states will require 56,000,- 
000 bbls. of Portland cement during the 
next two years with an annual output 
of only 93,000,000 bbls., despite a build- 
ing construction program for the na- 
tion about three times greater than nor- 
mal, with a potential export demand still 
to conjure with as a further drain upon 
the country’s cement producing capacity. 


The effect of the low price argument 
has been discounted by practical build- 
ers and owners with an eye to the au- 
tumn renting season requiring com- 
pleted buildings instead of blueprints and 
projects. No building material manufac- 
turer can tell what his manufacturing 
costs this year will be, and the banks of 
the country, with a Liberty Loan cam- 
paign ahead are taking the attitude that 
“working capital” will not be available to 
building material manufacturers unless 
they have liquid assets in the form of 
accounts collectable rather than stock on 
hand. In other words, building material 
manufacturers are face to face this year 


with the necessity of knowing their costs 
down to the last cent and if costs are 
uncertain, so also will be the prices. 


Manufacturing Costs Will Not Be Lower 


It is an accepted fact that manufac- 
turing costs will not be lower, especially 
as to wages, this season, and that fact 
will be proportionately reflected in the 
actual selling prices of all commodities, 
with the possible exception of steel. 
Even in that commodity the expected 
price reduction will not be as great as 
had been expected and whatever reduc- 
tion there is will be announced some- 
time before April 1, likely around March 
15, if not earlier, so as to give the manu- 
facturers an opportunity to “feel” the 
building market. The fact that fuel can 
be purchased today for 40 cents a ton 
cheaper than it can be contracted for, 
is the best proof of the cost situation as 
applied by analysis to the future cost of 
building materials. 


Greater Efficiency of Labor 


Another factor in favor of building 
construction is that of greater efficiency 
of labor. A large concrete construction 
company recently made a test of a cu. 
yd. of concrete made last week with an 
identical cu. yd. laid under Government 
contract conditions in November before 
the armistice was signed. With the 
same cost of materials the cost was re- 
duced 80 per cent. because of the greater 
competition among laborers to get and 
hold a job today as compared with early 
November conditions. An identical cu. 
yd. of concrete compared as between 
November 8 and January 1 showed only 
a 90 per cent. lowering of cost attributa- 
ble to greater labor efficiency. 


With the increasing competition for 
jobs among building artisans apparent 
in almost every trade and the disposi- 
tion of private contractors to get their 
projects going before the state and na- 
tion come into the market for large 
quantities of materials, thereby benefit- 
ing from the present base prices, the 
building season is approximately 5 per 
cent. underway as of March 1, taking 
1916 as a comparison; and if the labor 
difficulties can be smoothed out by 
March 15 when the building season for- 
mally opens, a market 20 per cent. of 
normal will be under way with a maxi- 
mum limited only by the ability of the 
building material manufacturer to meet 
the demand. 

Ordinary building sand, brought here 
in great quantities since the close of the 


war as ballast in troop ships, was used 
the latter part of February to break prices, 


During the war the Government fixed 
a price in the neighborhood of $2.25 de- 
livered, representing a wholesale price of 
approximately $1.25 a cu. yd. The whole- 
sale price was maintained entirely ac- 
cording to the supply here in the mar- 
ket prior to the movement of troops 
back to home ports. 


Lowden Determined to Push 
Road Building 


OVERNOR LOWDEN of Illinois 

has instructed the department of 
public works to advertise at once for 
bids for the construction of 600 miles 
of Federal Aid Roads. These bids which 
will be asked for within ten days are 
merely to feel the market, and, if in the 
judgment of state officials, prices are 
not reasonable, the apparent threat is 
that the state will produce its own mate- 
rial. 


It is said that the governor is deter- 
mined to go ahead with road construc- 
tion, and has ready a report for the leg- 
islature showing that the state can pro- 
duce material 30 to 40 per cent. cheaper 
than the market price. 


Surveys on the proposed 600 miles are 
being made and construction work will 
be under way by early spring. About 
$5,000,000 is now available for this group 
of roads, but the legislature will have to 
appropriate several millions more. 





Building Material Men Need 
Publicity Man to Give 
Public Facts 


‘¢‘ERICES OF BUILDING material in 

Chicago are no higher now (perhaps 
lower) than they are in other cities like 
Detroit,” said R. E. Thomas of the 
American Sand & Gravel Co., Chicago, 
to a Rock Propwucts representative. 

He said: 

“What the sand producers of the Chi- 
cago district, and building material men 
altogether need at this juncture of af- 
fairs is good publicity and lots of it— 
publicity of the kind that will tell the 
people the actual facts regarding prices 
and costs. The users of our material 
have been led to believe our prices are 
unduly high. We should  controvert 
that erroneous report by facts and fig- 
ures; show the consumers that prices 
are right and really not as high as 
other things not in this field.” 
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Conveyor and Crusher with 
Capacity of 135 Tons 
Per Hour 
HE accompanying illustrations show 
z. recent installation at the plant of 
the Southwestern Portland Cement Co., 
El Paso, Tex. The views show an 
apron conveyor 60 inches wide, made by 
the Webster Manufacturing Co., Tiffin, 
Ohio. The conveyor is double beaded 
and depressed in form to receive a 2%4- 
inch oak lining the full width. The 
chain rollers run on 20-lb. rails, with a 
slight incline from the hopper to the 
discharge into the crusher. This con- 
veyor was designed to carry 135 tons of 
rock per hour and is driven independ- 

ently of the crusher. 

The crusher is of the hammer type 
made by the Williams Patent Crusher & 
Pulverizer Co., St. Louis, Mo. This 
crusher is what is known as the “Jum- 
bo” type and is one of the largest and 
heaviest hammer mills in operation. The 
side frames of this machine are from 
2% to 3 in. thick and of grey iron or 
semi-steel. This machine has 3-in. man- 
ganese steel breaker plates. The shaft 
is 815/16 in. in diameter. 

This mill is taking about 90 tons of 
rock per hour of one-man and two-man 
sizes and reducing it in one operation to 
pass a 2-in. ring. The cages which 





NEW MACHINERY 
“="QUIPMENT ==: 


regulate the size of the output are made 
of heavy bars, put up in sections, three 
bars to a section, similar to a grate bar, 
and are made to stand great strain and 
wear. 





The apron feeder shown in the illus- 
trations forms the bottoms of the bins 
so that there is no tendency for the 
stone to stick in the bins. At the time 
the photograph was taken the feeder 





Walliams Mill aff@ Webster Feeder, 
Uthwestern Portland Cement Cex, 


Paso, Texas. 




















South#@@bern Portland Gem@nt 


El Paso, Texas. 











Above—Installation of a 135-ton 
per hour apron conveyor—bottoms 
of concrete stone bins. 

To left—Williams “Jumbo” type 
of mill, showing feeder connection. 











was being operated at a speed of 7% 
ft. per minute, but it is claimed that 
it can be operated at twice this speed. 
The horsepower required to operate the 
feeder is so small that it can be driven 
by a 3-in. belt. 


Interest in Explosives 
HERE is more than the usual 
amount of interest among quarry op- 

erators now on the subject of explo- 
sives, partly because they expect to be 
busy and requiring larger quantities in 
the near future, but mainly because we 
are facing the matter of readjustment all 
around from a war to a peace basis and 
there is pretty general wondering about 
what is to happen in explosives. Of 
course the first thought turns to the 
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basic matter of cost as compared to the 
war period, but there is a secondary 
thought which turns to the possibilities 
of new products growing out of the re- 
search and development to meet the war 
needs. So taking it as a whole the sub- 
ject of explosives holds more interest 
for the quarry operator right now than 
it has at any time in the present gen- 
eration. 


Two Concrete Ships Building 


for Emergency Fleet 
AKLAND, Cal.—A concrete 
ship, the first of a series of similar 
craft to be built here by the Emergency 
Fleet corporation, is under construction 
on Government island, in the Oakland 
estuary. Announcement is also made 
that another will be started within the 

next few days by the Government. 

The new ship will be 435 feet long, 
have a beam of 53 feet and a depth of 
43 feet. Its weight will be 7,500 tons. 

The new vessel is the first experiment 
of the Government in building the larger 


new 








Wi kl tama Misi and Wevst 


southwestern Portlans Cement Ce 


El Paeo, Temes. 





concrete ships of light concrete. The 
new process, according to the construc- 
tors, is 25 per cent. lighter than the 
concrete used in the “Faith,” and, ac- 
cording to them, the new type of vessel 
will be of the same weight as steel ships 
of similar dimensions. 


Cubic Yard, or Ton? 

HEN THE QUESTION of wheth- 

er one should sell crushed stone by 
the cubic yard or by the ton is up for 
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i WebBter Feeder 


dard Cement C: 














enough 
when two or more stone men are gath- 
ered together, there often develops an 
undercurrent of impression that the main 
factor is that of scales for weighing. 
Some fight shy of the scale idea and 
thus bring up argument in support of 


discussion, which is frequent 


the yard basis, while almost invariably 
the man with scales will be found sup- 
porting the argument for the ton basis. 
It is probable that an enlarged business 
in agricultural limestone, sold on the 








Above—View showing relative 
size of the Webster apron feeder 
and the Williams crusher. 

At left—“Jumbo” mill with direct 
drive and clutch. 











tonnage basis, will increase materially 
the number of scales in use and thus 
add weight in favor of the ton basis all 
around. 


Elect New Officers of National 


Builders’ Exchanges 
"THE Eighth Annual Convention of 
the National Association of Builders’ 
Exchanges at Milwaukee, Wis., Feb- 
ruary 25 and 26 elected the following 
as officers: 

President, Chas. W. Bernhardt of At- 
lanta; First Vice President, C. A. Dubel 
of Sioux City, Iowa; Second Vice Presi- 
dent, Wm. F. Chew of Baltimore; Sec- 
retary, Dan Carey of Atlanta; Treasurer, 
B. M. Freeman of Columbus, Ohio. 

Indianapolis was chosen for the next 
convention. 


Exports of Sand and Gravel 
Increased in 1918 
ASHINGTON, D. C.—Figures just 
obtained from the Department of 
Commerce show our exports of sand and 
gravel during 1918 to have increased 
considerably over preceding years. 
Total exports during the year reached 
a value of $619,414, as compared with 
$494,251 during 1917, and $233,310 during 
1916. Exports during the month of De- 
cember alone amounted to $27,418. 
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Agricultural Limestone Whole- 
sale at Plant, per Ton 


EASTERN: 

Cambria, N. Y.—(AIl thru 15_ mesh) 
Analysis, CaCos, 93.94%; MgCos, 
4.24% aed 

Coldwater, near Rochester, N. Y.— 
(80% thru 100 mesh) Analysis, 
CaCos, 56.77% ; MgCos, 41.74%........ 3.00 

Danbury, Conn.—(50% thru 100) 

Analysis, CaCos3, 90%; MgCos, 5%; 


2.00 








ppr., $4.50; bulk 2.75 
Gasport, N. Y.—Analysis, CaCos, 97% 
—50% thru 100 mesh 2.00 





Hillsville, Pa.—-Analysis, CaCog, 85%; 

MgCos. 14%2%—(70% thru 100 mesh) 

in 80 lb. ppr. bags, $4.50; bulk.......... 3.00 
Pownal, Vt.—(50% thru 100) Analysis, 

CaCos, 90%; MgCos, 5%; ppr., 

$4.50; bulk 2.75 
Syracuse, N. Y.—Analysis, CaCos, 

91.50%; MgCos 3.16%—-(100% thru 

20 mesh; 95% thru 50; 68% thru 

TOES GROUR, Get OS DU skicevsccssserscecsinses 2.25 
Walford, Pa.—(70% thru 100 mesh; 

90% thru 50 mesh; 50% thru 50 

mesh; 100% thru 10 mesh; 50% 

thru 4 mesh), paper sacked................ 4.50 
Bulk 3.00 
West Stockbridge, Mass.—(50% thru © 

100) Analysis, CaCos, 90%; MgCos, 

A ee 8: | aa 2.75 


CENTRAL: 


Alton, Ill—(Pulv. and 90% thru 50 

mesh; 90% thru 4 mesh) Analysis, 

CaCos, 96%; MgCog, 75%..........-e0+0 2.00 
Bedford, Ind.—(90% thru 10 mesh) 

Searels, CaCes, 98.5%; MegCos, 














| ae ‘ 1.75 
Columbia, Ill., near East St. Louis 

—(%”" down) 1.25@1.80 
Greencastle, Ind.—(50% thru 50 mesh) 

PGE, COE Cig Fe pe ctnisstacssicnsitcnssisavein 1.75 
Lannon, Wis.—(50% thru 50 mesh) 

Analysis, 54%, CaCo, ; 44%, MgCo, 2.00 
Marble Cliff, O.—(50% thru 100 mesh) 

Analysis, CaCos, 86%; MgCos, 8%.... 3.00 


Marblehead, O.—(50% thru 100 mesh; 

60% thru 50 mesh; 100% thru 10 

mesh)—Analysis (Min.), CaCos, 

32.03%; MgCos, 3.75%. Bulk, $3.00; 

ppr. 80 Ib. sack 4.50 
McCook, Ill.—(160% thru %” sieve; 

78.12% thru No. 10; 53.29% thru 

No, 20; 38.14% thru No. 30; 26.04% 

thru No. 50; 16.27% thru No. 100) 

Analysis, CaCos, 54.10%; MegCos, 

UOTE. <cubacegies dsadentandeeacerenc ae naan 1.00 
Milltown, Ind.—Analysis, CaCos, 98% 1.50 
Montrose, Ia.—(90% thru 100 mesh).. 1.25@1.35 
Muskegon, Mich.—(50% thru 50 mesh) 

Analysis, CaCosg, 53.35%; MgCos, 

43.27% 1.50@2.00 
North Industry, O.—(50% thru 100 

mesh; and_ pulverized limestone) 








Analysis, CaCog, 91% ; MgCos, 1.63% 3.00 
Piqua, O.—(90% thru 100 mesh)........ 2.50@4.00 
Rockford, Ill. — Analysis, CaCos, 

53.75%: MeCog, 44.35 G%....-.<ccccessasece-s 1.25 


Stolle, Ill. (near East St. Louis on 
I. C. R._ R.)—(Thru %” mesh) 
Analysis, CaCos, 89.61 to 89.91%; 
MgCoz, 3.82% : 1.50 
Stone City, Ia.—(50% thru 100 mesh) 50 


Toledo, O.—Analysis, CaCog, 52.72%; 
MgCo,, 43%—(20% thru 100 mesh; 
30% thru 50; 80% thru 100; 100% 








thru 5/32 screen) 1.80 
Whitehill, Til, — Analysis, CaCos, 
96.12°.; MgCos, 2.50%— 


90% thru 100 mesh, bags.............:: 5.00 
90% thru 50 mesh, bulk... 1.50 


SOUTHERN: 
Fletcher, N. C.—(100% thru 10 mesh) 


Analysis, CaCog, 90%; MgCos, 80%. 
Paper, $3.75; bulk mt eee 2.25 


(Continued on next page.) 
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Wholesale Pri f Crushed St 
Prices given are per ton. F. O. B., at producing plant or nearest shipping point 
Crushed Limestone 
Ci —— —— ‘tom von ” 
ity or shipping point Y% inc ¥Y ine inc 1¥% inch 2% inch 3 inch 
EASTERN: ‘down and less and less and less and less and larger 
Auburn and Syracuse, N. Y......... .80 1.20 1.20 1.20 a 1.20 
Buffalo, N. Y. 1.25, all sizes from stock piles. 
PI RE sicidlnniac ica. | inciaiasicatense™\. saiueticethanita 2.00@2.50 1.75@2.00 ROW ‘eciieininiaai 
Coldwater, nr. Rochester, N. Y. Flux, 1.50@2.10 (local) 
Grove, Md. 1.50 2.25 2.10 1.90 1.50 1.35 
om ge ee | 7 EE See ae $2.00 for all sizes 
Hull, Canada 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.05 AOU sicsctitnintiaaie 
North Leroy and Akron, N. Y... $1.00 for all sizes, including R. R. ballast 
NI ais ascacaceescinisica sete. .| daerpmenaneed 1.50 1.50 1.40 1.40 1.40 
CENTRAL: 
MII TE catdecedichsitastnbicsscpnaiiainsitibads 











1.00@1.25 1.00@1.25 
Alton, IIl.. ...... 1.45 1.35 
Belvidere, Ill. 1.00 for any size produced 
pO aS 1.25 1.50* 1.50* 1.50* 1.50* (2300 Ibs.) 
Columbia, Ill. (near E. St. L.).. 1.25@1.80 -85@1.20 .95@1.30 .95@1.30 .80@1.20 
Detroit, Mich _ =“ — per i 








































































































Dundas, Ont. 1.10 -90 .90 
Eden and Knowles, Wis............. -80 SI . sniniimsicsaintnits 1.00 1.00 1.00 
. ee Various sizes $1.60 per net ton 
Greencastle, Ind. -.90@1.25 1.10 1.00 .90 -90 -90 
Illinois, Southern .... 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.25 .90 
en ., ee Price range .90@1.00 
Lannon, Wis. 1.10 all sizes 
Lewisburg, O. TOO ccs 1.10 1.00 1.00 1,00 
ima, O. is 1.10 for any size 
Linwood, Ia. .60 1.45* 3.35° 1.25* 1.25* 1.25* 
Mankato, Minn. ..... 1.50 2... sinieeataaeainia 
Po a ees ae 75 aa 75 1.10 1.10 1.10 
McCook, Ili. 1.00 1.60 1. -80 80 .70@ .80 
Montrose, Ia. 1.10@1.15 1.10@1.15 1.00@1.10 1.00@1.10 .................. 
Oshkosh, Wis. 1.00 in all sizes, Blue Limestone 
Ottawa, Can. 1.90 2.00 2.00 1.75 SS ee 
River Rouge, Mich....................... .80@ 1.00 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 
Rockford, II. Niet > igicccieacssnci. uasmee des ae 1.25 1.25 1.25 
Sherman and Hamilton, Wis....... All sizes $1.00 per ton 
SIE AGIs SIR ec opuihintitssesitsncsinvensiecs, “Stebaiucsoinpbael .50 (1-inch 1.20) 1.10 2 
Toledo, Ohio 1.60 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.70 1.70 
Toronto, Can. 1.55 1.95 1.95 1.95 1.75 1.75 
; These prices include 90c freight 
SOUTHERN: 
BVGQOR VEG. FIR. © oxsecexcsccsccossvcceseve ea se snetntbimscipaiihlins» cncateduteldiiiia 2.50 
Cartersville, Ga. 2.40 2.30 2.20 2.10 2.00 
POGe See, WV iisccccccsecinsssntg 1.00 1.00 1.60 1.40 BLIP. scncganiad is 
. Railway ballast 1.10 per cu. yd. 
RO URs iN snssssiticctidanacpniacboseen 75 a .90 . pees an 
Mascot, Tenn. 1.00@1.25 
Winnfield, La. 1.20 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 
WESTERN: 
FO, TENDS csticcsrcsiisrmicnnincs -50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.40 1.40 
Carthage, Mo. 1.50 1.50 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 
El Paso, Tex .90 for all sizes 
pS ae eS icc <itestibcamandlition 1.35 1.35 1.35 1.35 1.35 
Crushed Trap Rock 
Screenings, ; 
Y% inch ¥Y4 inch ¥% inch 1% inch 2% inch 3 inch 
City or shipping point down and less and less and less and less and larger 
Baltimore, Md. (vicinity)............ 1.25 3.15 75 i Bee 2 Beaten 
pO ee cua 1.25 1.80 1.70 kes 1.25 
Branford, Conn.—Trap ......... ee -80 1.25 1.25 1.20 MG” per reese 
Duluth, Minn.—Trap .................... Br 1.50 1.35 1.25 1.25 1.25 
Farmington, Conn.—Trap .......... .80 .95 95 .90 
Glen Mills and Rock Hill, Pa. 1.20 1.40 1. 1.50 1.40 1.40 
—tTrap R. R. ballast 1.40 
Little Rock, Ark.—Trap Lk: eee 1.75 1.50 1.35a 
Millington, N. J.—Trap 2.00 1.80 . 
Montrose, Ia.—Trap 1.10@1.20 1.10@1.25 1.05@1.10 1.00@1.10 .................. 
Morristown, N. J.—Trap 1.85 1.75 1.75 1.60 1.40 1.40 
New Britain, Conn.............. a 75 1.30 1.25 1.25 1.10 1.00 
Richmond, Cal.—Trap ..... si SENN tcaslacecuaats 1.40* 1.30* : 
Westfield, Mass.—tTrap ............... .60 1.00 1.10 1.00 .90 .90 
Miscellaneous Crushed Stone 
Screenings, d 
Y inch ¥% inch 3% inch 1% inch 2% inch 3 inch 
City or shipping point down and less and less and less and less and larger 
Fair Oaks, Calif —Cr. Bldrs..... .85 1.05 95 -85 KP Sa 
Hendlers, Pa.—Quartzite .......... .80 1.00 1.25 1.00 1.00 He 
Little Falls, N. Y.-—Syenite........ .86 1.20 1.40 1.20 1.20 1.20} 
Richmond, Va. (Quarry).............. 1.00@1.75 1.40@1.75 1.40@1.75 1.40@1.75 1.40@1.75 1.40 
So. Richmond, a.—Granite...... 1.00@1.25 1.25@1.75 1.40@1.75 1.40@1.75 1.40@1.50 1.40@1.50 
Stockbridge, Ga.—Granite .......... -50 2.20 2.20 2.10 2.10 2.00 
White Haven, Pa.—Sandstone.... 1 1.20 1.40 1.20 20 1.20]| 


.00 B : 1. 
*Cubic yard. jfAgrl. lime. ||R. R. ballast. §Flux. {Rip-rap. a 3-inch and less. 
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Agricultural Limestone Whole- 
sale at Plant, per Ton 
(Continued from preceding page.) 


Grovania, Ga.—Analysis, CaCos, 95%; 
MgCos, none—90%thru 50 mesh........ 2.00 @2.75 











Irvington, Ky.—(50% thru 4 mesh)... 1.90 
Keystone, Ala.—(90% thru 50 mais) 

Analysis, CaCog, 99.50%; MegCos, 

none 1.25 
Ladds, Ga.—Analysis, combined car- 

bonates, 96%—(AIl thru 10 mesh)... 3.50 
Mascot, Tenn.—Analysis, CaCos, 52% ; 

MgCos, 38%. 

(90% thru 100. mesh)...................... 2.50 

(All thru 10 mesh)................... 75 

Paper bags, $1.50 extra per ton; 

burlap, $2.50 extra per ton. 

Winnfield, La.—(50% thru 50 mesh).. 3.00 

WESTERN: 
Cement, Cal.—Analysis, CaCos, 95%; 

MegCos, 1% (50% thru 100 mesh).... 4.00@5.00 
Elsberry, Mo.—(Pulverized) Analysis, 

CaCos, 99.29% 1.85@1.95 
Kansas City, Mo.—(50% thru 50 

| RC TE a ree ae 1.50 


Miscellaneous Sands per Ton 
at Plant 


Silica) sand is quoted washed, 
screened, unless otherwise stated. 


GLASS SAND: 
Berkeley Springs, W. Va.—Glass.......... 2.50@3.00 


dried and 














Bowmanstown, Pa.—Glass_ sand............ 2.50 
Cedarville, N. J.—Glass 2.50 @4.00 
Hellam, Pa.—Glass 2.00 
Dundee, Ohio—Glass  ......2.......-..c.eeeceeeees 2.00 @2.50 
Gray’s Summit, Mo.—Glass.................. 2.00 @2.50 
Hancock, Md.—Engine and glass.......... 2.00 @ 2.50 
Mapleton, Pa.—Glass, damp.................... 3.00 

Glass, dry 3.50 
Massillon, Ohio—Glass ...............-..::2---+- 2.00 
Michigan City, Ind.—Glass sand.......... 30 
Millington, Il].—Glass .........2............ccccseee 2.00 
Mineral Ridge, O.—Glass 2.10@3.00 
Montreal, Can.—Glass .......... 4.00 
Montoursville, Pa.—Glass 2.00 
Oregon and Wedron, I1l.—Glass............ 2.00@2.50 


Ottawa, Ill.—Glass: 


















NU ON es ccioncusenentbantatabe 1.75 

RN INR sc ee ces 2.00 
Sands, Elk Co., Pa.—Glass sand: 

Washed, wet si 2.50 

Selected, green 2.50 
Silica and Pacific, Mo.—Glass................ 2.00 @2.50 
St. Mary’s, Pa.—Glass sand—Green.... 2.50 
South Vineland and Cedarville, N. J.— 

Glass 2.00 
Sugar Grove, Ohio—Glass...................... 2.00 @2.25 
Thayer, We Va GIRSS. ....-2..cc..ccscscccecsecs 2.50@3.00 

FOUNDRY SAND: 

Albany District, N. Y.—Molding........ ~ Lvs 
Allentown, Pa.—Moulding...................... 1.40@1.50 
Bowmanstown, Pa.—Molding ................ 1.50 
Cleveland, O.—Moulding......................-.+ 1.25@1.75 
Cleveland, O.—Core, at pit...................... .33@ .75 
Cleveland, O.—Core 1.00@1.25 





Columbus, O.—Molding .......................- 1.50@2.00 

















Fleetwood, Pa.—Silica heating................ 2.15 
Franklin, Pa.—Mbolding .......................... 2.00 
Gray’s Summit, Mo.—Molding................ 1.50@2.50 
Kansas City, Mo.—Core....................0-0---+- 1.00 
Hellam, Pa.—Molding = 2.00 
Mapleton, Pa.—Molding, damp.............. 3.00 

Molding, dry 3.50 
Massillon, O.—Steel molding.................. 2.50@3.50 
Montreal, Can.—Molding ....................00-. 2.75 @3.25 
Montoursville, Pa.—Core, Molding........ 1.25@1.50 
Michigan City, Ind.—Core ... «30@ .40 
Millington, Ill.—Core, damp 1.50 
Ohio—Various points: 

Fine molding 00@ 2.25 

Coarse molding 75@2.00 

Shipments between Nov. 1 and 

April 1, 75c per ton added. 

Ottawa, Ill—Core, Steel Molding........ 2.00 
Ottawa, Ill.—Sand blast sand 2.50@2.75 





Ottawa, Ill—Sawing sand................ wan 1.75 





Ottawa and Utica, Ill._—Molding.......... .75@1.25 
Thayers, Pa.—Core 2.00 @2.25 
Thayers, Pa.—Molding ....................00-000 1.25 
Wedron, I1l.—Molding .................. . .75@1.00 
West Albany, N. Y.—Molding 1.75 @2.25 
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Wholesale Prices of Sand and Gravel 


Prices given are per ton, F. O. B., at producing plant or nearest shipping point 














Washed Sand and Gravel 






























































































































































Fine Sand, Sand, Gravel, Gravel, Gravel, — Gravel, 

City or shi ping point 1/10 inch ¥Y% inch ¥Y% inch 1 inch 1¥Y inch 2 inch’ 

EASTER down and less and less and less and less and less 
Bowmanstown, Pa. 1.20 1.10 éneoscaseee 
ES ES ip ee .80 .80 ao By 75 75 
Buffalo, N. Y. (Niagara River) 1.00 .85 .80 .80 .80 80 
Libby’s Pit, Leed’s Junct., Me. 1.00@1.15 50@ .75 1.50 1.45 1.35 1,25 
Morristown, N. J. (from stge.)  .................. See 1.20 S| Pree 
North Wilbraham, Mass. aes .60* UIE” cattaicsspiccdions BBO iskeicee 
PIII UPD Sicicccssatassscastbicgaxict.  scctastonceuntey Eee katana 1.25 1.05 1.05 
Woegee. * D. C.—Wharves.... 75 yb 2.00 1.40 1.20 1,20 
Barton, Wis. Be be .70 1.00 .70 .70 .70 
Beloit, Wis. -40 40 .50 40 -40 40 
Cherokee & Rock INS Tce casxecgenotecenens ; 90 
Chicago, Ill. 95@1.05 ch re 
Cincinnati (Miami Gr.).............. .90 WED disegticecans  cickieuiexiweniacls 5 
bE © area cect é 6) BOG. 2G5) inci -65@ .70 .60@ .70 
Des Moines. Ia........ -50 1 1.50 1.25 1.25 
Earlestead, Mich. ; GOP. .ccecshiemascone 85 BY fe; 75 
Elgin, Ill. -40 .40 .40 -40 40 
PUORIOMR PRNIOD,. Kepctcnsscscnsccncsincne 1.00 1.00 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.00 
TOE I, IN iE isccisnsitscascivansen:.céuwebsveipsavccese 1.00 LEP -xigusuansbesnedice 1.75 sae 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 40@ .45 80@ .90 75@ .85 .65@ .75 .60@ .70 
Greenville and Mechanicsburg, 

Ohio .50 .60 .60 .60 .60 .60 
Hawarden & Doon, Ia. [oe ctkatnkseus (1.20, Hawarden) 1.00 
PNiMmOIs; NOPERCRN ccnccccesccccssosiee -60 .60 By A .60@ .70 .60@ .70 .60 
TRGIANAOOUA, TIC. scccessasarescsovsnece .50 -50 65 65 
—— Wis, 50@ .75 SOO S ses 

alamazoo, Mich. 50@ .60 .50@ .70 .60@ .80 .60@ .80 .60@ .80 
LeMars, Ia. .60 1, 
Ee ae Reece .50 1.30 1.30 1.20 1.10 

Railway ballast and road work, .40 
CC |S | 1.06 for all sizes 
Minneapolis, Minn. ....................+ .40 .40 1.25 135 1.00 1.00 
Montezuma, Covington, Ind..... Be By i 85 ae “ae mf. 
Niles, Mich. 50@ .80 .60@ .85 .50@ .80 .50@ .80 .50@ .80 
PRONE, EMO, cscssnsccesssasacessesessseve -65 1.55 1.05 95 95 
Saginaw, Mich. sats 95 2:10 2.00 1.85 1.70 
St. Paul, Minn .65* i6s* 1:75" 1.25 1.15" Li 
Semmeat Grove, PAG. ccsiviscccccccacs a> By ie 75@ .90 .75@ .90 75 
OTEO THBUE, © DAG visicsscccccccccccscccss as ao Py 5. 75 
Toledo, O. .60 for all sizes 
Wabash Valley District, Ind..... All sizes, .75. 
Winona eng n a peed oe ; roy ae Te ae oe @ = 
Winona NN 60@ .90 60@ .90 1.00@1.40 1.00@1.40 .95@1.25 .95@1.2 

SOUTHERN: - “ ” a a 
Charicaton. W.. V6... CRWet) o.oo cnnu RO eee 1.30 1.30 1.30 
ES ON STS |: | a re SO) comsasctbuedeteao  Gesxicebscegeieen’. ~auebcaddestaaaian’ ‘aenbieneeemes :ciondeleeeean 
KRG EVEIG, “TORN,  wicccnsnccccesscocsssc .90 .90 1.50 1.50 1.50 1,25 
Pelzer, S. C 39 
GE OS SS eS eens 1.00* 2.25" * YO*' 1.75 @Z.00" cn cccscescccaamns 
Waco, Tex. 75 we 1.20 1.20 1.00 1.00 

WESTERN: 

OS 6 | -60 = ere eee 

Lincoln, Neb. (on cars)............ 1.00 1.00 2.10 Bik. sstiemmnsatio 1,90 
PANN RGIS cc. russes. siccsccsanatevektexss .60 50@ .70 .50@ .70 50@ .70 es YY .50@ .70 
PA IR 5055 s2csacacsawsakcsscexte 1.00 WTO . xcutttiiestebe. \ ckeussieeaen” ~. ) Sbaash  ovceaeee 
Roche Spur, Tulare Co., Cal..... .35 River sand % i 

Rs AER, IMIG iss sey, sisvenssosseess 1.20@1.35 1.20@1.25 1.50@1.75 1. 50@ 1. nO 1.25@1.40 1.25@1.35 
San Francisco, Cal. 1.15 for all grades gravel. * 
Seattle, Wash. ..... 1,25* 1:25" 2.00* 1.25* 125° 1.25 
Sherman, Mo. 65 .90 .90 .70 .70 65, 
Vancouver, B. C. (SCOWS)sccscccc sccsossccsneecssee 1.45* 1.70* 1.65* 1.65* 1.45 

Bank Run Sand and Gravel 
: Fine Sand, Sand, Gravel, Gravel, Gravel, Gravel. 

City or shipping point 1/10 inch Y% inch ¥Y% inch 1 inch 1¥% inch 2 inch 

EASTERN: down and less and less and less and less and less 
Attica, N.Y. .50 .50 .60 .60 .60 60 
ee SS i ae 50@ .65 .40@ .65 60 
Burnside, Sand Pit, Conn........... All sand, .80 cu. yd. 

Yardville, N. J ‘s0@ an 

York, Pa. -90@1.10 Corushed rock) —acecccsscceccecce covcncesensnceenee 
CENTRAL: 

OS 6 1.00@1.25 bank sand 

ee (a ae emcee ame ron nem arte * Je .60 

Des Moines, Ia Washed concrete mix., 25% gravel, .70; 50% gravel, 

Earlestead, Mich. 75 65 65 

ee Sree .85 for all sizes 

Grand Rapids, Mich... eae 50 

PNGIRNADONUS,” TI... cckcccsssaccesceese<e Washed concrete mix, .55 

Janesville, Wis. SO® 075 .cnrarecvnscores - 

Oxford, MACH ss cscccecspsonsacescsccsie 65* .65* 85* 1.40* 1.30* 1.30 

Portsmouth, Ohio nee GU “scseuacitincnss seseaneeeemig 

Saginaw, Mich.—(River dock) .............-.-.. 1.05 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 

Summit Grove, Irfd..................... .50 for all sizes 

Terre Haute, Montezuma, Ind. .60 60 

Toledo, Ohio 55@1.00 

Wabash Valley District, Ind..... -75 for all sizes 

WY NE savinsigsicesnniasasiacces Pit run gravel under 2-in., .60@.90 

SOUTHERN: 5 
szowourt,. daa, (5075 G00 GD in fOCk GOnbeat) = =—«§«-_ «= -sassisssninizadncy’ | stcasseaseinssnre Geepeoeenese 6 
Knoxville, fT Re SOO. ° sstbcctetetncies — whxsmcsces unseen 
Lindsay, Tex. .44 0 
Memphis, Tenn. ..........c-cesssscecesoee 65@ .90  .65@ .90 85@1.10 .85@1.1 

Sand and gravel mixed for concrete, .85@1.10 
et © oT Sand Clay 50% metal on %” screen, .60 per ton 

WESTERN: 
ee Se eee 1.00 BOOS ites coseesennnnees 
PPO TO, COOIDS, Svesescscciccncecancavanccacsies River Run .75 unscreened 1.40 


St. Louis, Mo. 








* Cubic yard. B Bank. L Lake. || Ballast. 
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Cement Exports in 1918 In- 
creased Half Million 


ASHINGTON, D. C—The value of 

the total exports of cement, as 
shown by figures compiled by the De- 
partment of Commerce, increased more 
than half a million dollars in 1918. 

Our total exports during the year 
amounted to 2,252,446 barrels, valued at 
$5,912,166, while during 1916, the total 
was 2,586,215 barrels, worth $5,328,536, 
and in 1916, 2,563,976 barrels, with a value 
of $3,828,231. 

As shown by the following table, Cuba 
continues to be our best market for ce- 
ment, although the total taken by the 
unspecified countries is greater. Argen- 
tina and Brazil, the former a new mar- 
ket, are both heavy buyers of American 
cement, followed closely by Panama, 
which country, however, is falling off 
somewhat as a market: 








1916 
Barrels Value 
PAWGINR. io evcccetecncae 609,278 $ 842,847 
MORICO! .ccoc okie 92,925 179,950 
Co ane re 802,862 1,206,174 
REGOHAING: (occ nce fees 
SUED: acrishinnatnaomcinonsel 292,645 403,492 
OW Siccoucitct acess 84,615 132,085 
Other countries............ 681,831 1,063,683 
1917 
CC ne a 345,581 619,689 
IED: sccsuinsipinsiviconitinistasy 1 18, 993 301,090 
Cuba ak 836, 739 1,740,974 
ASOODTING. acccccccccceccsse 
1) aaa eae eens 350,572 750,115 
| eee 55,641 112,985 
Other countries.......... 878,689 1,803,683 
1918 
I. ccciceininneineei eau 207,093 492,877 
MMOMIEO!. ssteccescscctiecne 129,132 367,959 
IRS NEAE RC: 643,804 1,676,299 
POU scccscnersermsonsn 223,361 569,793 
BEY Sioicndinsidiabetiicnalinc ions 253,949 591,469 
BN cixissha clean dtegaa 105,223 284,756 
1,929,013 


Other countries.......... 689, 884 


Free Gravel Offer Before 
Springfield Assembly 


HE OFFER of Paul Ramser of Alma, 

Ill., to give to the state free 2,000,000 
car loads of gravel from his land at 
Tamms, was placed before the Illinois 
senate in the form of a resolution for 
investigation. The resolution then went 
to the house for consideration. It pro- 
vides for a committee of five, two from 
the senate and three from the house to 
spect the gravel deposit, and report at 
‘an early date. 


ee 


Rock Products 


Price-Fixing Committee Fixes 
Gypsum Prices 
ASHINGTON, D. C.—The price-fix- 
ing committee has announced that 
prices have been set for gypsum wall 
and plaster board made at the tentative 
prices by the following concerns. These 
prices are f, o. b. cars at plant, per 1,000 
square feet. The price for 5/16-inch wall 
and plaster board is $1 per 1,000 square 
feet less than the price for 34-inch board: 
Gypsum Wall Board, % Inch Thick, 32 
and 48 Inches Wide, of Varying 


Lengths 
Per M. 
Sq. Ft. 
Bestwall Manufacturing Co., Chi- 
CTI sisticnisissnnnisecibaciiinicslnetennstindh $22.00 
Buttonlath Manufacturing Co., Los 
I SNe ecictisintiscesininteccmnianithonti 23.00 
Schumacher Wall Board Co., Los 
Fe Se wiensiestriciiicirtinnnneitviinisbiiins 23.00 
United States Gypsum Co., Chi- 
| ee eee een Fo 22.00 


Gypsum Plaster Board, % Inch Thick, 
32 and 36 Inches Wide, of Vary- 
ing Lengths 
The American Cement Plaster Co., 





a TI saccsscnshtiatinaliaianninnseiaian 18.50 
J. P. Duffy Co., Brooklyn, N. Y..... 21.00 
Hercules Plaster Board Co., Hamp- 

ton, Va. 28.00 
Kelley Plaster & Plaster Board Co., 

TS WORM INS Wiccan 21.00 


J. B. King & Co., New York, N. Y. 20.00 
The New Jersey Adamant Manufac- 





turing Co., East Newark, N. J..... 21.50 
Plymouth Gypsum Co., Ft. Dodge, 

| |” ER ene ater eS Neen Ss henna 's torre 23.00 
M. A. Reeb Corporation, Buffalo, ~— 

We | Won acercnniceacliedeelaenemenanmeans 19.00 
Rock Plaster Manufacturing Co., 

Wer Vos Ne Soci 22.00 
United States Gypsum Co., Chi- 

CON: TIE ccc ee 18.00 


Cut Lime Price to Boost Build- 
ing in Cleveland 
LEVELAND, O.—The price of lime 
was cut two weeks ago from 10 to 
15 per cent. by the Kelly Island Lime & 
Transport Co., says the Cleveland 
Leader, in a spirit of cooperation with 
the Cleveland building revival commit- 
tee for restoring normal building activi- 
ties. 
It was explained the tendency of all 
building interests that have so far regis- 





ns 








Crushed Slag Wholesale at Plant Per Ton 
Screenings, 

Cj wes ¥Y% inch % inch ¥% inch 1% inch 2% inch 3 inch 
B Ity or shipping point own and less and less and less and less and larger 
Guffalo, N. Y, .85 for all sizes; roofing 1.75 
panaan, COM, ee a 1.00 Rf’g 3.00 1.15 1.10 1.05 1.00 

eh Me ee 1.00 for all sizes; roofing 1.50@2.50 
Ene OD. sccacticctescd teciastes 1.00 for all sizes; roofing 1.25 

msley, Ala. Sa . “Sanavpeseednnas .90@1.20 1.00 .90 85 





Roofing 2.05 


45 


tered their policies with the commit- 
tee, has been toward a general reduction 
in prices. 


“Our desire to stimulate the building 
industry this year prompted the reduc- 
tion,” Henry Angel, general: sales man- 
ager for the company, is reported say- 
ing. “The new prices are lower than 
costs warrant, but they are based on 
our faith that normal conditions will be 
restored soon. We earnestly hope that 
the dealers will pass the reduction along 
to the trade.” 


“While these are temporary prices, we 
trust that they will have the desired 
effect of increasing consumption so that 
we will not be compelled again to ad- 
vance our price, 


The first evidence that Mr. Angel’s 
suggestion to pass along reductions 
would be followed, came when the 


Cleveland Builders’ Supply Co., an- 
nounced a cut of 12% per cent. in mate- 
rials that it handles. 

Under the new schedule of prices bulk 
lime will sell at 61 cents a 100 pounds, 
instead of the previous quotation of 68 
cents. Hydrolime was cut from 38 cents 
to 33 cents a sack. These prices are 
slightly in excess of 1916 prices. 


Atlanta Prices of Stone, Gravel 
and Slag 

N RESPONSE to bids invited by Ful- 

ton County, Georgia, for road mate- 


rial the following prices were recently 
submitted: 


Crushed stone .................. .--$2.65 per ton 
SB EC | a ane ae 1.93 per ton 
CIRM ee od, 2.25 per ton 
I © cia tila 99 per ton 


These prices are F. O. B. Atlanta. 

The county officials have threatened 
to postpone all contemplated highway 
work this season unless lower prices 
than these can be obtained. 


Because of its low price slag has al- 
ready been accepted in considerable 
quantity for county road work. This 
slag comes from Birmingham on a 90- 
cent freight rate and is beginning to be 
a serious competitor of stone and gravel 
in the Atlanta market. Most of the 


‘crushed stone used in the Atlanta dis- 


trict is granite from various quarries 
which have hitherto been largely devoted 
to the production of paving blocks and 
curbing. 

Building work in Atlanta and vicinity 
is very slack and there is little prospect 
of an early change for the better. Con- 
siderable county road work is contem- 
plated and there is much agitation for a 
special session of the state legislature to 
pass a $50,000,000 road bond issue. 
However, the prospects of road-building 
this season are not very brilliant. 
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Incorporations _ 


Washed Sand and Gravel Co., Canton, O. 
Capital, $125,000. C. L. Lothamer, C. E. Yohe, 
E. O. Engle, K. W. Fritz, I. W. Royer. 

Inter-State Cut Stone Co., Bedford, Ind. Cap- 
ital, $37,500. Quarry. Directors: Maurice F. 
McGrath, Edgar Watson, William E. Cloves. 

Blue Bell Lime & Stone Co., Inc., Wilmington, 
Del. Capital, $100,000. To mine and quarry 
for limestone and other stone. 


Eagle Cement Products Company, Youngstown, 
Capital, $25,000. L. E. Booth, William E. Pfau, 


O. R. Phillips, L. E. Moreman, W. F. Bass. 
Hazelton Gravel Co., Hazelton, Ind. Capital, 
$50,000. Building materials. Directors: Henry 


E. Lane, George A. Dunkel, John J. Lane. 

Pure Valley Sand Co., to acquire lands con- 
taining gravel, etc. Capital, $450,000. Herbert 
E. Latter, P. B. Drew, C. L. Rimlinger, local 
Wilmington, Del., Inc. 

Harrisonburg (Va.) Lime & Stone Corp. 
Capital, $50,000, chartered. E. D. Davis, presi- 
dent, Harrisonburg; M. M. Orndorff, secretary, 
Strasburg, Va. 


Lillmay Stone Co., Stephensburg, Ky. (suc- 
cessor to Stephensburg Stone Co.) Capital, 
$19,000. Incorporators: Andrew S. Schmid, Jo- 


seph and R. J. Menninghoff, all of Shively, Ky. 

C. W. McMillan Granite Co., Inc., of Barre, 
Vt. Capital, $50,000. The incorporators are 
Bradford C. Patch of Boston and John F. Cook 
and Ella P. Cook of Barre, Vt. 


The VanBuren and Beech Creek Lime Co., 
Stanford, Ind. Capital, $1,250. To manufacture 
limestone. Directors: John Sullivan, Solomon 


T. Sparks, Thomas Phillips, Robert Weaver, John 
W. Wood. 

The Washington Silica Sand Co., Brink Haven, 
O. Capital, $30,000. To deal in sand. The in- 
corporators are W. P. Clark, Harry F. Moore, 
Paul W. Ashbaugh, C. E. State and Leroy G. 
Weaver. 

The General Pulverized Limestone Co., Easton, 
Pa., recently incorporated with a capital of $50,- 
000, is planning for the operation of a_ works 
for the manufacture of fertilizers. I. J. Richards 
heads the company. 

Crump Lime and Cement Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Capital, $50,000. Incorporators: C. M. Crump, 
J. I. Terry, C. J. Best, A. D. Salmon and C. O. 


Terry. General cement, lime and building ma- 
terials. 

Merced Sand & Gravel Co., Fresno, Cal. 
Directors: B. F. Shepherd, Jr., : . Coch- 
rane, F. W. Woods, J. A. Anderson, all of 
Fresno; A. D. Hadsel, Los Angeles. Capital, 
$75,000. Articles filed by Johnston & Jones, 


2030 Mariposa street, Fresno, Cal. 


Campbell North Star Granite Co., St. Cloud, 
Minn. Capital, $50,000. Purpose: Manufac- 
turing monuments, building materials; to operate 
and acquire quarries, etc. Incorporators: Wil- 
liam Campbell, president; Una Campbell, vice 
president; John Campbell, secretary-treasurer ; 
William Campbell, Jr., director, all of St. Cloud. 


The Ironton Portland Cement Co., Ironton, O..,° 


is planning an increased capital from $250,000 to 
$500,000. 

A newspaper report states that Superintendent 
B. E. Miller of the Atlas Cement Co. plant at 
Hudson, N. has announced resumption of 
work at full capacity, following a shut down 
of several weeks for repairs. 

The Phoenix Cement Co., Nazareth, Pa., has 
completed arrangements for the resumption of 
operations at its local plant, which has been 
idle for some months. It is understood that the 
works will give employment to about 800 men. 
Howard Leh is superintendent. 


The Department of Public Service, Los An- 
geles, Cal., has been granted permission by the 
City Council to dispose of the city’s cement plant 
at Monolith at a minimum price of $450,000. The 
plant was erected for the manufacture of cement 
pad the construction of the Los Angeles aque- 

uct. 


J. J. Townsend, referee in bankruptcy in the 
matter of Alsen’s American Portland Cement 


Co., of New York, in contemplation of the sale of 
the property of the alleged bankrupt, had re- 
quired all objectors to the sale to make objec- 
tions by March 7. The sale will be held early 
in April. The plant is said to be valued at 
$2,000,000. 

A transfer of the 


Acme Cement Corporation 


property, at Alsen, N. Y., to Wm. Shand of 
Lancaster, Pa., was recorded in the Greene 
County clerk’s office in February. Mr. Shand 


has formed a corporation and plans to open the 
plant in early spring, following the overhauling 
ot machinery this month. The possibilities are 
that the work will be in full swing by April 1. 


Manufacturers 


The Lakewood Engineering Co., Cleveland, O., 
is out with Bulletin No. 26, devoted to clam 
shell buckets, diggers and handlers. In _ this 
bulletin the principal features of the design and 
construction of the Lakewood clam shell bucket 
are pictorially described with half tones and 
drawings and with sufficient text to help to 
an understanding of details. The digging and 
the handling features of the buckets are promi- 
nently displayed. 


The J. D. Fate Co., Plymouth, O., has 
issued a series of bulletins covering the entire 
industrial haulage field by classes. Two of the 
bulletins, on gasoline locomotives, have appli- 
cation to the mineral aggregates field, bulletin 
C for sand and gravel and bulletin F for quar- 
ries. These booklets are handsomely illustrated 
showing the uses to which the gasoline locomo- 
tives are put in many sand and gravel pits and 
in stone quarries. 


Crescent Belt Fastener Co., New York, has 
just issued a new bulletin covering ‘‘The Cres- 
cent Principle of Belt Joining” which summarizes 
in short, compact phrases the reasons “why peo- 
ple buy the Crescents.” This bulletin also con- 
tains a ready reference service chart by means 
of which a superintendent, a belt man or ma- 
chinist can instantly determine the correct type 
of belt fastener to use for any condition of work. 
Copies may be obtained by writing to the com- 
pany at 381 Fourth Ave., New York. The ser- 
vice chart is a good thing to tack up in the 


_ tool room. 





Fifteen miles of concrete road are planned for 
Richmond, Va., for 1919, according to the city 
engineer, and it is probable that an experimental 
stretch will be laid with lime. 


The Sheepshead Lime Co., Los Angeles, Cal., 
recently organized with a capital of $25,000, is 
planning for the development of lime properties 
in San Bernardino County. [Early operations 
are now being made. Robert Mitchell and 
M. Gray, Arcadia, are interested in the com- 
pany. 


The Knoxville Sand & Transportation Co., 
Milton McDermott, General Manager, has re- 
cently closed a contract for 30 carloads of burnt 
lime for experimental use on a big cattle-raising 
farm in Alabama. After various experiments in 
introducing blooded beef cattle from Texas the 
proprietors of this 9,000-acre project have come 
to the conclusion that the reason the breed ran 
out to runty, scrubby cattle in two or three 
generations was the lack of lime in the Ala- 
bama soils. Hence this initial order for experi- 
mental purposes. The lime will be applied at 
the rate of 2 tons to the acre on a small portion 
of this great farm. This is probably one of the 
biggest agricultural lime orders coming from Ala- 
bama, and is the first order for agricultural lime 
ever filled by the Knoxville company. 


Phosphate | 


Phosphate Export Co., representing twelve 
phosphate mining companies, has ben formed 
under Webb-Pomerene law to handle exports, says 
the Wall Street Journal. Stephen B. Fleming, 
president of International Agricultural Corp., one 
of organizers, says phosphate exports to Europe 
have increased greatly since armistice, but are 
still being retarded by scarcity of ships. 








The Queen City Marble & Granite Co., Char- 


lotte, N. 
its plant. 


The Russell-Greene-Foell Co., Santa Barbara 
Cal., has submitted the low bid to the city at 
$1.80 per ton, f.o.b. Santa Barbara for  fur- 
nishing rock for rip-rap work on West Boulevard. 


Marble, raw or manufactured, has been placed 
on the ‘Free List’ by the War Trade Board 
for exportation to Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
European Holland and Finland. 

Marathon Granite Co., Wausau, Wis. Increase 
of stock from $100,000 to $400,000. President, 
D. J. Murray. Business of quarrying granite and 
manufacturing into monuments and buildings, ete. 

A receiver has been requested for the McGlee 
Star Granite Co., Mt. Vernon, O., in the Knox 


., is planning for a new addition to 


County court of common pleas by John T, 
Berry. 
Jesse S. Howland, Seabright, N. J., recently 


—- a stone quarry near Flanders, N. J., 
and will make shipments of large rocks to Sea- 
bright and Sandy Hook for breakwater con- 
struction. 


J. M. Williams, secretary of the Stephensburg, 
(Ky.) Stone Co., informs Rock Products that 
this company has sold its plant and quarry to 
the Lillmay Stone Co., of Stephensburg, Ky., and 
that the latter company is now in possession. 


Plans are being perfected by the Doyle Stone 
Co., Bedford, Ind., for the immediate resump- 
tion of operations at its local quarries, which 
have been closed for some time past. James 
Culhan is superintendent. 


The plant and stone quarries operated by the 
Capital Stone & Lime Quarry Co., Paxtang, 
Pa., have been acquired by John M. Whittock, 
Hummelstown, for about $35,000. There are 
about 28% acres. It is understood that the 
new owner is planning for immediate operation. 


Cleveland men are said to be back of a new 
quarry project in Margaretta township, Ohio, 
and are seeking to acquire from R. H. Shively 
and others the 72-acre tract that was formerly 
known as the Lake Shore quarry, says the 
Sandusky Journal. 


The Callanan Road Improvement Co., of Al- 
bany, N. Y., is installing a 48 in. by 60 in. jaw 
crusher, at its quarry at South Bethlehem, 
Albany Co., N. The stone will be hauled 
to the crusher by locomotives and carried from 
it to the present No. 9 by means of a 42 in. 
conveyor. The company will operate two 70-ton 
shovels the coming season. Nichols is 
quarry manager and in charge of the new in- 
stallation. 


“Pi bate @rbate me Char y ye 


According to the New Jersey Board of Com- 
merce and Navigation, ‘between 500,000 and 
1,000,000 cu. yds. of sand and gravel are remove 
every year from the Delaware River. New Jersey 
collects five cents for every cu. yd. taken from 
the New Jersey side of the river. 

The Pacific Rock & Gravel Co., Pacific Elec- 
tric Building, Los Angeles, Cal., is now operat- 
ing its crushing plants at Kincaid, Puente Large 
and Santa Anita, Cal., to capacity. It is under- 
stood that the plants have a capacity of about 
7,000 tons daily, and the company is said to, be 
one of the largest producers in Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

The Pittsburgh Sand & Supply Co., Baden, 
Pa., which has been granted permission by the 
United States Engineers to dredge about 2,000 
cubic yards of river bed material, is plannin for 
dredging operations at its unloading dock at 
Crow Island in the Ohio River about 20 miles 
below Pittsburgh in the Ohio River. 

A change in the ownership of the Mercer (Pa.) 
Silica Sand Co., with its plant at Leesburg Sta- 
tion, was recently made when the McGavern 
Brothers of Mercer, sold their holdings to the 
Pittsburgh parties who, something over 2 year 
ago, entered into partnership with the McGavern 
Brothers. At that time McGavern Brothers were 
the sole owners of the plant. C. S. McGavern 
will remain with the new company until the 
first of April, and A. G. McGavern will remain 
with them indefinitely. 
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Rock Products 


U.S. Would Use Films to Advertise 
Rock Products in Foreign Fields 


Secretary Redfield Asks Congress for $100,000 for Boosting 


American Manufactures Abroad by Motion Pictures 


ASHINGTON, D. C—A _ decided 

impetus. can be given the sale of 
American cement and rock products 
abroad by the use of motion picture 
films, according to William C. Redfield, 
Secretary of Commerce, who recently 
appeared before the House committee 
on interstate and foreign commerce to 
urge that an appropriation of $100,000 
be provided for the purpose of enlight- 
ening foreign nations regarding Ameri- 
can products. 

“Our suggestions are very modest,” 
Secretary Redfield told the members of 
the committee. “We have recently sent 
abroad some 30 commercial attaches 
and trade commissioners. We-want to 


furnish them, and certain 
with motion picture projectors. Our 
manufacturers will be glad to furnish 
films for this purpose, but there will be 
some expense incurred in editing and 
supplying titles in different languages. 
By editing, I mean removing objection- 
able features and reducing advertising 
to a suitable minimum. It is im- 
possible for a private concern to ac- 
cumulate sufficient information on all 
markets to be certain that offense will 
not be given occasionally, but we have 
experts for each district who are ca- 
pable of censoring films from the point 
of view of the foreigner.” 

He furnished the committee with a 


consulates, 


47 


partial list of films already used in prop- 
aganda in China, mentioning, among oth- 
ers, the film put out by the Portland 
Cement Association of America and 
films having as their subjects explosives 
in quarrying, Indiana limestone, the 
manufacture of Portland cement, con- 
crete road construction, the granite in- 
dustry, the marble industry, phosphate 
mining and highway construction. 


“We want to tell people who we are, 
what we manufacture and how, and what 
our manufactures look like and how they 
are used,” he said. “We want to build 
up a tradition that quantity production 
and shop organization, those great Amer- 
ican ideas, are supreme factors in deter- 
mining the quality and price of goods. 
This can be done very efficiently by 
means of motion pictures, as we have al- 
ready demonstrated, on a small scale, 
in China. 


“The plan we propose is not new. It 
has been tried by a number of countries 
and always with satisfactory results. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 
Positions Vacant, Business Opportunities, Plants for Sale, etc. 


in this department are for Positions Wanted, 


RATES: 25c per line, per insertion; minimum charge, 50c. 
of any sort, $2.50 per column inch, per insertion, check with order. 





With display 





Plants for Sale 





WILL SELL—The largest and best sand and 
gravel deposit in this section of the country, 
affording by reason of its superior location a fa- 
cility and economy in mining and marketing un- 
surpassed—a farm of 84 acres, lying about five 
miles North of New Castle, Pa., with a railroad 
frontage of over 1,600 feet, skirting the bank of 
the Shenango River. Joint railroad service by the 
Erie and the P. and L. E. Railroads, providing 
direct shipments to the splendid markets of New 
Castle, Sharon, Youngstown and_ surrounding 
points. An invxhaustible supply of water at all 
seasons for the operation of a plant of any ca- 
pacity. Altogether an ideal proposition, as it em- 
odies a deposit of inexhaustible supply of com- 
paratively no stripping, of exceptional quality, 
which by virtue of its elevation above the railroad 
Permits the economies of gravity methods in 
mining. We do not offer this property as a mere 
find, but the result of an expert search through 
a large section of this territory for just what we 
know it to be. The property if not sold will be 
developed by us as soon as the'cost of plant in- 
stallation and stability of the market warrants the 
expenditure. The Youngstown Construction Com- 
pany, Realty Trust Building, Youngstown, Ohio. 


FOR SALE 


Stone Quarry—22¥% acres at Lannon, Wis., 17 
wy from Milwaukee on the C. M. & St. P. 
Nine buildings, gyratory crusher, pumps, 
Screens, etc.; fully equipped for business. Will 
sell cheap, Address 
WISCONSIN STONE CO. 
544 Hartford Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 


a 








FOR SALE OR LEASE: Crushed stone quarry 
— near Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Very hard green 
boon Stone, practically equal to trap rock for road 
aterial, Quarry equipped to produce five to six 


hundred tons i 
ons per day—has frequently run eight 
hundred. Ample rail facilities and an watenine 


for detailed information communicate 


Ban atthe L. Stull, 182 S. Franklin St., Wilkes- 








FOR SALE—Crushed stone plant, located at 


Lenni, Delaware Co., Penna., for crushing 1,200 
tons per day. Stone acceptable for Pennsylvania, 


Delaware and Maryland road work. For particu- 
lars apply Ario Pardee, Trustee, 1230 Real Estate 


| Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 





FOR SALE—Crushed stone plant near Wymore 
and Blue Springs, Neb., on Union Pacific and 
C., B. & Q. railroads; the quarry farthest west in 
Nebraska or Kansas; 40 ft. of stone; light strip- 
ping; large territory; good prospects; 67 ft. of 
shale under quarry bed. Ideal location for fancy 
brick or Portland cement plant. Address G. H. 
Davis, Blue Springs, Neb. 





Help Wanted 





WANTED 


Quarry superintendent to take charge of rock 
and shale quarry in the east. Steam shovel 
and well drill equipment, locomotive transpor- 
tation. State past experience’ and _ salary 
expected. 


Box 1295, Care Rock Products 


Situations Wanted 





GENERAL MANAGER OR SUPT. desires en- 
gagement where carciul and efficient operation is 
essential to increased production. Twenty years 
experience in heavy operations. Proven ability. 
Excellent references. Address Box 1290, care 
ROCK PRODUCTS. 





WANTED—Position with first-class people. Fif- 
teen years electrical work and steam engineering. 
Two years Supt. of sand and gravel pumping 
plants. Address C. H. Robertson, 218 College 
St., Alliance, Ohio. 





Capital Wanted 





WANTED—Capital for putting in gravel wash- 
ing plant in Colorado River at Colorado, Texas. 
Have been shipping sand and gravel from here 
for past four years; have shipped about 3,000 
cars. Supply inexhaustible and good material. 
Will need ten inch gravel pump and 60 horse 
gasoline engine, also barge, one mile 12 pound 
rail, 8 dump cars and sidetrack; railroad company 
wants eight hundred dollars for sidetrack. Can 
get all the business we can handle at good prices 
all the year round. Will take maybe as much as 
$15,000 to equip plant. Have 10 year lease on 
river with option for another ten years. R. O 
Pearson, Colorado, Texas. 





Business Cards 





WANTED—Superintendent for gypsum plant. 
State experience, salary, age, and furnish refer- 
ences. Address Box 1298, care Rock Products. 





WANTED—Engineeer with knowledge of han- 
dling electrical power for plaster mill; must have 
references. Address Box 1299, care Rock Products. 








F. C. SCHUMACHER 


ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR 
SYSTEMS COST ACCOUNTS AUDITS 


109 Dodge St. BUFFALO, N. Y. 











For better service say, “I saw it in ROCK PRODUCTS.” 








Rock Products 
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ADVERTISEMENTS in this department are for the Sale and Want of 


Second-Hand Machinery and Equipment. 


RATES: $2.50 each column inch per insertion, check with order. 











STEAM SHOVELS 
LOCOMOTIVES 
LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 
CARS 

RAILS 

HOISTING ENGINES 
GRAB BUCKETS 
CRUSHERS 
COMPRESSORS, ETC. 


Try us for honest value in dependable 
“used’’ material of this character. 


WE’LL TREAT YOU RIGHT. 


Wm. B. Grimshaw Co. 


1048 Drexel Building 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Dealers in “Used” but “Not Abused” 
Machinery 














FOR SALE 


Boiler Engine Crusher 
Boiler, 70 H. Casey Hedges 


Engine, 50 H. % Stanwood & Gamble, Steam 
No. D Acme Jaw Crusher 
Above machinery is in good running condition. 
Write M. T. Moyer Building Material Company 
Box 960, Ardmore, Okla. 








FOR SALE 


Used steam drill and six brand new End Dump 
Steel Quarry Cars, two yard capacity, equipped to 
handle from either end or side. Manufactured 
by Austin Manufacturing Co. 


THE SHERMAN NURSERY COMPANY, 


Charles City, Iowa. 
Immediate 


RAILS == 


ZELNICKER w ST. LOUIS 


Get ZEN 250—250,000 Circulation—88 Pages 
Locomotives, Cars, Machinery, Pipe, 
Tanks, Road Rollers, Crushers, etc. 








New Steel 
12,16 & 20 lb. 























FOR SALE ar 














CRUSHERS INDERS 
1—No. 21 Gates Gyratory PULVERIZERS —60x84 Jaw oruaher 
2— No. 12 Gates Gyratory 12—-Hammer Pulverizers 10—10x20 to 24x36 in. 
1—No. 10 Gates Gyratory 41 ets Crushing Rolls ortable Jaw Prats 
1—No. 10 Kennedy Gyratory 3 Griffin Mills Coal Crushers 
1—No. 9 Gates Gyratory all & Tube Mills 3—Tipples 
3—No. 8 Gates Gyratory —Symon s Disc Crushers 6—Ore Washers 
4—No. 71 Assorted Gyratory 15—Kent Millis 8—Channeling “Machines 
6—No Assorted Gyratory 3—Pebble Conv weve ors—Scree 
3—No 5 Assorted Gyratory 3—Sturtevant Mills Stripping and Loading 
8—- & 2 Asso ——e" Mills a nneet Mills Shovels, at * pee Cra 


No. 3 
J. F. DONAHOO co. 


ASK US—WE 


HAVE IT BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 








PRIVATE EQUIPMENT 


5 miles Koppel 24” gauge track 
40 Koppel steel cars, 24” V shape, 1% yd. 
60 Western cars, 24” gauge, 1% yd. 
55 cars, 24” gauge, all steel, flat top 
3 locomotives, 24” gauge 
150 tons 16 lb. relayers with splices 
2 Koppel locomotives, 24” gauge 


D. B. Straley, Crown Point, Ind. 


FOR SALE 


Climax locomotive, geared, standard gauge, 35 
ton, fine condition 

Compressor, Sullivan, 650 ft., steam 

—o. Laidlow Dunn Gordon, belt driven, 
420 ft 

10 Western cars, 36” gauge, 4 yd. steel underframe 

2 Holt caterpillar tractors 

Drag line, 50 ft. steel boom, 5 yd. dipper 


Lock Box 205, Crown Point, Ind. 














FOR SALE 


One No. 8 Gates Gyratory Crusher, in first-class 
condition. Can be inspected at our Quarry, Fort 
Bellefontaine, Mo. 
MISSOURI PORTLAND CEMENT CO., 
1502 International Life Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


ddress 








FOR SALE, CHEAP 


One 8 ft. and one 10 ft. Morgan Gas Pro- 
ducer; also one 8 ft. Forter Miller Gas 
Producer, with flue connections complete. 


NEW ENGLAND LIME CO. 
Danbury, Conn. 


We Have for Sale 


TWO ROTARY DRYERS 


In first class condition 
for Immediate Shipments 


HENRY H. WOOD, Inc. 
68 Beaver Street New York City 


FOR SALE 


Number four Gates Gyratory Crusher, 
Style “KK.” Chilled iron fitted and in first 
_ condition. Can be had very reason- 
able. 


Address ‘‘Gates,”’ 








Rock Products 








WANTED 


One number four Gates Gyratory Crusher, 
Style “DD.” Latest pattern, fitted with 
manganese steel and in good condition. 


Address ‘‘Manganese,’’ Rock Products 


FOR SALE 


All machinery and equipment of the In- 
diana Sand & Gravel Co., Kickapoo, Ind., 
in whole or in part. Inspection may 
made at any time. 


Chas. J. E. Anderson, General Agent 
Room 1518, 139 N. Clark St. Chicago 











RAILS 


All sections of new and second-hand, on hand 
for quick shipment. Also purchase old and 
abandoned plants for dismantling purposes. 


M. K. FRANK, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





You are reading this ad. So 
are others. That is why it will 
pay you to advertise your used 
machinery in these columns. 


— 





— 7 





Idle Machinery Absorbs Profits 


This department is the medium for the men 
who keep the wheels going. Sell your idle 
machinery to the man who'll keep it going. 





= 








The advertiser wants to know that you saw his ad in ROCK PRODUCTS. 











